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STUDY OF AIRPOWER 


THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE AiR Force, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to call, at 2:10 p. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, and 
Duff. 

Also present: Senator Goldwater; Fowler Hamilton, former coun- 
sel to the subcommittee, and Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., former associate 
counsel to the subcommittee; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member; Mansfield Sprague, Gener- 
al Counsel, Department of Defense; Brig. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, 
Jr., USAF; Col. L. F. Paul, USAF; Robert M. Pennoyer, Office of 
General Counsel, Department of Defense; Comdr. FE. P. Aurand, 
Department of the Navy; Capt. Dallas Morgan Laizure, Department 
of the Navy; and Maj Charles F. Dubsky, United States Army. 


[The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense 
for security reasons. 


Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by the 
symbol @).] 

Senator Symrneron. This meeting of the subcommittee will come to 
order. 

General Twining, we welcome you back, along with these other 
members of your staff. 

The reason the meeting is called this afternoon is because we un- 
derstand that tomorrow you are going to start a civil defense alert 
which might last through Wednesday. 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. GEN. DONALD 
L. PUTT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT, USAF; AND 
LT. GEN. C. S. IRVINE, OFFICE OF MATERIEL, USAF 


Senator Symineron. Therefore, we asked you to come up today, 
even though we are going to have some votes in the Senate. Peri- 
odically, therefore, we may have to leave, and then come back. 

General, I will ask you a few questions. 

1807 
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PRIMARY BASIS FOR THIS HEARING 


The basis of our request to have you come back today is our in- 
terest in your Russian trip. You have already appeared before the 
full committee. It was the suggestion of the chairman of the full 
committee that this subcommittee ask you in perhaps some more 
detail about the trip, along with some of your aides. 

In view of your visit to Russia, I would ask about some of your 
previous statements and testimony. 


REAFFIRMS HIS PREVIOUS POSITION ON RELATIVE QUANTITIES AND RATES 
OF PROGRESS 


In New York, on October 11 of last year, you said: 


If being ahead is related to numbers of aircraft in combat units, we are 
not ahead. The Communists have thousands more combat airplanes than we 
do. 


If being ahead is related to aircraft production, we are again only second 
best. The Communists are producing far more combat airplanes than we 
are. 

Even more important, if being ahead is related to rate of progress, we have 
fallen far behind. 

And, General, I will ask you, is that still your appraisal of the 
situation ¢ 

General Twrntna. Yes; I still have the same position. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 


SOVIET AIR FORCE HAS THOUSANDS MORE COMBAT AIRCRAFT THAN 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Now, later, on February 21, 1956, before the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, you testified : 

In Soviet combat units are now some 17,000 combat aircraft. If you in- 
clude transport aireraft, this total rises to the 20.000 I renorted last vear. This 
compares to our thousands less in the USAF in operational units. ® 

Our counter to this quantity of force has been quality, better airplanes, 
better weapons, and better airmen. It is in quality that we have been able 
to stay ahead. However, the Soviets are now closing the quality gap. 

You indicated at that time the quantitative advantage of the Soviet 
Air Force over the United States Air Force was numbered in thou- 
sands of combat aircraft. Is that still your view? 

General Twrininc. That is correct. The Soviet Air Force has 
thousands more aircraft in combat units than the United States Air 
Foree. @ 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 


SOVIETS HAVE THOUSANDS MORE COMBAT AIRCRAFT THAN THE UNITED 
STATES, INCLUDING NAVY 


Now, if you added to both sides of this ratio your estimate of the 
number of combat naval aircraft, their and ours, would your judg- 
ment still be that they outnumbered us? 

General Twining. Yes. When you add the naval combat aircraft 
to each side, the Soviets still have thousands more. () 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 
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SOVIET BISONS OUTNUMBER B-52’S 


On February 21, before the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
you testified, and I quote: 

The Soviet Air Force has more Bisons than we have B—52’s right now, and they 
ean probably maintain this advantage for some time. © 

Since that time we have had some trouble with acceptances of 
B-52’s, which we understand is about cleared up. Our production, 
however, has been delayed. 

Did you learn anything in Russia which would cause you to modify 
that testimony ¢ 

General Twintnc. This statement I made was given when we were 
planning a 17 per month rate of building. From the 17 a month 
rate, we are now building to a 20 a month rate, so that the disparity 
between the B-52 and the Bison will be somewhat less. 

Senator Symrneron. Based on your knowledge of what their pro- 
duction was, in accordance with national intelligence, you felt that 
the Communists would outnumber us by a substantial ratio. @® 

General Twininea. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. But now, if we go from 17 to 20, that ratio 
will be somewhat cut. 

General Twrinina. I can give you the year’s figures in classified 
form. Qn the basis of our present) program and our estimate of theirs, 
they will continue to have a margin over us for several years. How- 
ever, if Air Force recommendations are followed, we will overtake 
them at a later date in this category. @ 

Senator Sauronstaty. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for just a 
comment ¢ 

Senator Symineron. I yield. 

Senator Sarronstauu. That, of course, General Twining, is if they 
keep up their present rate of production. 

General Twininc. That is correct, if they keep up their schedules. 

Senator Durr. General, what were those figures, again, in 1958? 

General Twinine. As you know, we have only planned to go out, 
at this time, to about, I think it is, 500 aircraft. @ 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. 

General Twrntne. It will be about a standoff then. 

Senator Syminetron. So that the difference now, as against your 
testimony before the full committee last February, would be a change 
in our schedules from 17 to 20; is that right ? 

General Twinina. That is right. That is the only change. 

Senator Symincton. Of course, we haven’t yet disc used the pro- 
duction of their other modern, long-range intercontinental bomber, 
the Bear, have we? 

General Twintne. No. 


SOVIETS HAVE ABOUT SAME NUMBER OF BEARS AS UNITED STATES 
HAS B-52’8 


Senator Symineton. How many Bears do you think they have? 
General Twrntna. Our estimate is in the neighborhood ‘of the num- 
ber of B-52’s we have in operational units now. (©) 
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SOVIETS ALSO EXCEED UNITED STATES IN NUMBERS OF LONG-RANGI 
BOMBERS, IN FUTURE 


Senator Symrneton. So if you add together their modern, long- 
range bombers, the Bisons and the Bear, they will have a substantial 
quantity margin over us in long-range bombers for as far in the 
future as we have estimates. () 

General Twryinc. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. I think that is important, particularly as the 
testimony has revealed our estimates of the great range of their 
Bears. It is estimated that they will, in the near future, have more 
Bears than we will have B-36’s, is it not ? 

General Twintne. I saw nothing on my recent visit to cause me 
to modify that estimate, particularly as we are phasing out the 
B-36’s. ©) 

UNITED STATES PHASING OUT B-36’S 

Senator Symineton. As a matter of fact, we are phasing the B-36 
out quite rapidly, are we not, based on a letter to Chairman Russell 
from Secretary Quarles ? 

General Twintnc. As the B-52’s come in, we take a wing at a time 
and phase them out. 

Senator Symrneron. The sooner we replace the B-36 wings with 
the B-52’s, the better for the security of the United States; is that 
a fair statement ? 

General Twrntnc. Yes; it is a better plane. 

Senator Symineton. How would you compare the performance 
capabilities of the B-36 and the Bear ? 


SOVIET BEAR MORE MODERN BOMBER THAN UNITED STATES B-36 


General TwintnG. Well, the Bear is a much more modern airplane. 
It has greater range than the B-36. It is faster. And whereas the 
altitude is similar, certain B-36’s we have, stripped-down versions, 
ean go higher than the Bear. 

Senator Symrneron. But the Bear is an infinitely more modern 
airplane; is it not? 

General Twrnine. Oh, yes; itis. 

Senator Symirneton. As against the B-36. 

General Twrninea. That is correct. 


SOVIETS HAVE HUNDREDS OF BADGERS IN COMBAT UNITS 


Senator Symrneton. How many Badgers did you say the Com- 
munists had when you testified before the committee ? 
General Twrntna. I will give you our best estimate in classified 
form, but I can generalize that they have hundreds in combat units. © 
Senator Symrncron. How many B-47’s have we in combat units? 
UNITED STATES HAS SEVERAL TIMES AS MANY B-47’°S AS SOVIETS 
HAVE BADGERS 


General Twinine. We have got, the B-47 bomber, we have 1,410 
In operational units. 
Senator Syminetron. Fourteen hundred ten. 
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General Twinine. Then we have the RB, the reconnaissance version, 
that runs it up to over 1,600, 

Senator SymincTon. Over 1,600. 

General Twininec. Including the reconnaissance forces. 

Senator Symineton. How many, counting all the Badgers they have, 
how many have they ? 

General Twintne. We think we have several times as many B-47’s 
as they have Badgers. (©) 


QUESTION OF PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


Senator Symrneron. A statement was made Sunday on a national 
television program that the United States had 10 times as many 
B-47’s as the Communists have Badgers; also it was said on that same 
broadcast that we have only 1,200 B-47’s. 

First, we have 1,600 B-47’s; is that correct ‘ 

General Twrnina. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Of which 1,400 are in operational units? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Second, they have quite a few times as many 
Badgers as the 120 referred to in that televised statement. Is that 
not our estimate ? 

General Twininc. Yes. ©) 

Senator Satronstatyt. Mr. Chairman, the record should show I 
made that statement, and it wasinerror. I was thinking of the Bison. 
Isn’t that the Bison, the big one that corresponds to the B-52? What 
corresponds to the B-52? 

General Twininc. The Bison. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Bison. 

Senator Syaunoton. And Bear. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. I was thinking of the Bison. 

Senator Symineron. As long as the good Senator brings it up, I 
want to make a record, — great respect, that the B-66 production 
was discussed inaccurately; but I do not believe that inace uracy was 
ever corrected. This B-66 discussion was in the summer of 19 

Later, only last winter, a stockpile of intercontinental miadiiel was 
given out as fact. I do not remember ever seeing that corrected. The 
people are getting more and more interested in “what the facts are in 
this situation. 

Senator Sauronstauu. I referred to one of those statements, and 
I received on authority this was an incorrect statement. 

Senator Symrneron. I am certain the Senator has never made a 
statement that he did not feel was entirely correct. 

Senator SavronsTau. I try not to, 

Senator Symineton. But I did not see any denial of it. 

I was questioned on it, and it was picked up in periodicals. 

Senator Sartonstratu. The other one, the intercontinental—— 

Senator Symrneton. Therefore, I think we shculd make the record 
on this latest case, because it is a very important point. 


SOVIETS DECREASING UNITED STATES ADVANTAGE IN B~—47’S 


Senator Symrneron. In your testimony of February 21, you esti- 
mated that by next year they will have about half as many medium 
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jet bombers as we will have by that time. Does that testimony still 
stand? @ 

General Twrninea. I think that still stands with respect to opera- 
tional units. 

Senator Symincron. Thank you. 


B—47’S HANDICAPPED BY LACK OF JET TANKERS 


Now, while we are talking about B-47’s, I am afraid the public has 
been misled somewhat about their intercontinental capacity. It is true 
we are somewhat short of tankers; are we not ? 

General Twrntna. Yes, we are short of jet tankers, but we do have 
the capability to make our B—47 force effective. 

Senator Symrveron. We are badly short of modern tankers; are 
we not ¢ 

General Twintna. Well, the KC~—97, while it is not a modern tanker, 
is still a pretty good tanker for the B-47. 

Senator Symrveron. I understand that, but its slow speed makes 
refueling with a B-47 a delicate proposition, with the possibility of 
real trouble. Is that not correct ? 

General Twrntnc. That is correct. It is not nearly as effective as 
the jet tanker. 

Senator Symineron. And it materially affects the mission capa- 
bilities of a B-47, does it not? 

General Twrntnc. A jet tanker would give more range and flexi- 
bility to a B47. 

Senator Symrneron. We will be short of modern tankers for some 
time, will we not, based on current production schedules? 

General Twining. That is correct. 


TROUBLE WITH FOREIGN BASES AFFECTS B—47 UTILIZATION 


Senator Symrneron. In addition to that, the B47 program was 
laid down—of this I am sure, because I was on the National Security 
Council when much of it was discussed—on the theory that our for- 
eign base structure would remain considerably more permanent than 
it would appear to be today. Is that a fair statement ? 

General Twrninea. Well, I guess that would be a fair statement. We 
have more trouble with bases now than we did have 2 or 3 years ago. 


THE SOONER B—36’S AND B—47°S ARE REPLACED BY B—52’S THE BETTER 


Senator Symineron. Yes. 

It is true that along with the obsolescent to obsolete B-36, the B47 
gives us the finest striking force in the world today, and we may have 
that superiority for a time tocome. But based on the estimated grow- 
ing production of long-range intercontinental bombers by the Com- 
munists, it is also true that from the standpoint of the security of the 
United States, the sooner we replace not only the B-36’s but also the 
short-range B-47’s, with B—52’s, the better off for our security ; is that 
a fair statement ? 

General Twrnine. Well, that is true. But we still have a very 
useful purpose for the B-47. It is a very effective bomber, when 
refueled, and when we can use the bases. And it still will be effective 
for several more years. 
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Senator Sauronstiu. The B47? 

General Twrntne. Yes. But it is not as good an airplane as the B-52 
for the job. 

Senator Symineron. Every day that goes by with the Communists 
steadily building more Bisons and Bears—that we do not replace 
B-36’s and B-47’s with B-52’s—to that extent every day that goes by 
they are closing the gap of strategic air effectiveness against us, are 
they not? 

General Twrninc. Well, they are getting a better weapon, of course. 

Senator SyMINGTON. It is almost mathematic: al, is it not? 

General Twinrne. But we still must realize the usefulness of these 
bases, we still have a great many of them. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that. But even if nothing is 
happening to our base structure, you would prefer to have a B-52 as 
against a B-47, would you not? 

“General Twintna. That is correct; that is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Because, in addition to its range, it is a su- 
perior performing airplane. 

General Twinine. That is correct. 


COMMUNIST CLOSING THE GAP IN STRATEGIC AIRPOWER 


Senator Symineton. Let me repeat my question. If I am wrong, 
you correct me. 

Every day that goes by, based on present production that national 
intelligence gives us on the Bear and the Bison, the Communists are 
closing the gap with respect to their strategic airpower as against ours? 

General Twinrna. Well, they are cert: rainly improving their posi- 
tion, there is no question about that. 

Senator Symineron. Would that be considered “closing the gap”? 

General Twrnina. I guess it would, yes. 

Senator Syamneron. Thank you, 


SOVIET ALL-WEATHER FIGHTERS MAKE PENETRATION MORE DIFFICULT 


The staff hands me this question. I ask at this point: Do the Com- 
munists have any all-weather fighters which increase the rate of obso- 
lescence of the B-47? 

General Twrn1nc. Well, every day the penetration capabilities are 
getting more difficult, and it will be just about as difficult for the B-52 
as it will be for the B-47, long range, so any manned bomber is going 
to have a harder time in getting into Russia, because the Russians have 
got the all-weather fighter, no question about that. The B-52 will 
have some of the same difficulties against a fighter as the B-47. 

Senator Satronstauu. And vice versa. 

General Twintnea. Yes. 


QUESTION OF SUPERIOR STRATEGIC AIR FORCE 


Senator Symineron. As I remember it, General LeMay stated 
definitely that if the production schedules of the Communists on the 
Bison and the Bear continue as against our production schedules, by 
1959, the Soviets will have the superior strategic Air Force. 
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My distinguished colleague from Washington gives me the quote 
trom General LeMay : 

If one takes the new estimate of projected Soviet capability at face value and 
measures them against our current programs, only one conclusion can be drawn: 
The supremacy which we enjoy today is on the wane. By 1959, the Soviets will 
have the superior strategic Air Force. 

Would you agree with that? 

General Twrninc. They will have more heavy bombers. That is 
correct. 

Senator Symineron. Would you say they will have a superior stra- 
tegic Air Force? Do you think that is questionable ¢ 

General Twinn. I think that is questionable, but I think the other 
thing you have got to consider is what is the mission, what is the job 
you are trying to do, and that is the way we build our Air Force. 

Regardless of what the Soviet has, whether he has half what we 
think he has or more than what we think he has got, we still have a 
nission, and that is the basis for the force we are building today. 

Senator Symincron. Well——— 

Senator Jackson. Just to follow that point. Would you say that 
the Soviet strategic air command would need to have more planes, 
to hit more targets in the United tSates, than we would in the Soviet 
Union ¢ 

General Twrninc. Yes, I think so. That would be my guess. 

Senator Jackson. You do not think we would need more? 

General Twrntne. No. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel there are more targets in the Soviet 
Union, or less targets in the Soviet Union? 

General Twrntnc. I think there are less targets in the Soviet Union 
than ours. 

Senator Jackson. In order to enforce our will on them. 

Senator Symineton. Is that all you have on this? 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 


Senator Symrncron. Have you the latest available figures on So- 
viet numbers—each type of aircraft? 

Would you submit them for the record at this point ? 

Senator Sauronstaty. Would the Senator yield? 

[ think if that record is submitted, it ought to have some provision 
as to where it comes from, or if it is the agreed intelligence. 

Senator Symincron. We want no intelligence that is not national 
intelligence. 

Senator SAattronstaLy. Using that word “national” 

General Twrxinc. You would like to have all types of aircraft of 
the Soviet alrpower ? 

Senator Symincron. That is right. But if there has been any 
change in national intelligence, we would like to know when those 
changes were made. 

Let us have the figures given by national intelligence as of March 
1; and then record any changed figures since March 1, with justifica- 
tion by national intelligence why the change was made. 

General Twrxtne. Yes. 
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Senator SauronstaLL. Would you just interpret for me what you 
mean by “national intelligence” ‘ 

Senator Symrncron. National intelligence is the combined intelli- 
gence of all Government agencies, as submitted to the National Secu- 
rity Council. 

Senator Savronstatn. Thank you. 

(The most recent jointly agreed intelligence estimates have beer 
supplied to the committee in classified form. ) 


SOVIETS EXCEED UNITED STATES IN JET FIGHTER PRODUCTION 
BY WIDE MARGIN 


Senator Symineton. Now, General Twining, in February you testi- 
tied that the Soviet production of day and all-weather fighters was 
around several hundred a month at that time, as against far less 
production on our part—I think something like 10 percent of their 
production. 

Did you learn anything on your visit to Russia that would cause 
you to modify that? 

General Twinina. No, sir; I didn’t. I think that still holds. 

Senator Symineron. Their production of jet fighters in the last 5 
years has been almost unbelievable, wouldn’t you say, for a country 
like Russia ¢ : 

General Twin1nc. L was quite shocked at it, and I think we have 
pretty realistic information besides the intelligence—I forget the 
figures, I think the MIG—15 ran up around 16,000, 


SOVIETS PRODUCED MORE JET FIGHTERS THAN UNITED STATES IN ALL 
TYPES OF JETS 


Senator Symineron. If you add to that their MIG-17’s and other 
newer fighters, they have produced, in that one category of jet fighters 
alone, more than we have produced jet planes of all types. O 

General Twining. At that plant we went through in Russia, the 
MIG NENE engine plant, they told us that during the Korean wai 
they produced over 10,000 engines for the MIG—15, in that one plant. 


SOVIETS SURPASSED PRATT & WHITNEY 


General Irvine. I think it is relevant, General Twining, for the 
record—Senator Symington, in this plant they got into production on 
that engine in less time than Pratt & W hitney did, and instead of 
duplicating the engine as Pratt & Whitney did, they increased the 
output 25 “percent. However, Pratt & Whitney was concentrating 
improvementwise on creating an axial flow engine. 

Senator SyMincton. The Russians did that in their plant? 

General Irvine. In their plant. 

Senator Symineron. Did you see that plant yourself, General 
Irvine? 


UNITED STATES HAS PERSONNEL DEFICIENCY FOR 137-WING PROGRAM 
Senator Symineton. You also testified last February, General 


Twining, that we had a personnel deficiency to properly maintain and 
operate a 137-wing Air Force; is that still correct ? 
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General Twrninc. That is still correct. Mainly what I referred 
to was the skilled people, our lack of ability to hold the skilled people 
in the service. 

Senator SymiNneron. Did your visit to Russia increase your appre- 
hension about their development, their training of skilled people, as 
against ours? 

General a aiiain Well, I think it verified what we kind of thought, 
that they are really working hard on raising the technical level of 
their people. While we didn’t see any of the airmen- -type mechanic 
training, we did see the officer type, and that is on a wide front, very 
thor ough 5 5-year course they give their officers in the technical business, 
and I am sure if they do it with the officers, they must have parallel 
institutions for their airmen. 


CANNOT MAINTAIN 137 WINGS ON PRESENT BUDGPT POLICY 


Senator Symineron. You also testified, General, that with the size 
of the budget that we are thinking about—I will read the direct quote : 

What the size of the budget that we are thinking about now, we cannot main- 
tain this force and keep it modern. 

That is the 137-wing program. Was that what you were refer- 
ring to? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Senator Syminecton. You were then asked how many wings you 
thought we would have to cut if we maintained the present size budgets. 
and you said you would have to reduce it by about 20 wings. Would 
that still be your estimate ? 

General Twrninc. That was a rough estimate at the time, but 
certainly we would have to reduce in the neighborhood of that if we 
maintained the degree of modernization we should have. 


WILL REQUEST $6 BILLION MORE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 THAN RECEIVED FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Senator Symineron. Then let me ask you this question: If you do 
not cut the Air Force 20 wings, how much more money do you think 
you will need next year in the budget as against what you have this 
year ¢ 

General Twinrne. Well, from our working on it, it looks like it is 
well over $20 billion. 

Senator Symrnetron. Well over $20 billion. 

General Twininc. $22 billion. $20 billion to $22 billion. 

Senator Symineton. Asa matter of fact, you asked for $19.3 billion 
yourself for fiscal year 1957 ; did you not? 

General Twining. That is right. 

Senator Syminecron. Which was reduced to $16.5 billion? 

General Twining. Sixteen and a half was the new obligating au- 
thority established. 

Senator Symineron. Right. So we can say without reservation 
that unless your budget is substantially increased next year as against 
what it was this year, in your opinion, we cannot have the 137-wing 
Air Force as now planned; is that right? 
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General Twininc. Well, it certainly looks that way, with the in- 
creased cost of the missile program, and that program is advancing 
very fast, and that is taking a great deal of the money. 

Senator Symineron. I am coming to some research and develop- 
ment questions. Unless the committee does not approve, I will com- 
plete my questioning of General Twining, and then turn over the 
questioning to the other committee members. oat 

Then we can ask questions of General Putt and General Irvine in 
their particular fields, so that we can have the full benefit, for this 
subcommittee and for the record, of this Russian visit. 


SHORTAGE OF ATR FORCE RESEARCH MONEY 


Now, General Twining, there has been substantial testimony before 
this subcommittee regarding a shortage of research and development 
funds. In order not to have any misunderstanding, I am talking 
specifically about P—600 funds. 

You stated on a number of occasions you felt we could use more 
research and development funds effectively. Please state some of the 
major projects which you consider need more research and develop- 
ment funds now. 

General Twinine. Well, we could spend more money. Some de- 
tails on this have been given by General Putt in his now published 
testimony before your committee. (@) 

Those are some of the things. 

Senator Symineton. The nuclear-powered bomber development is 
the one that was described in the past as typical pure research, com- 
parable to trying to find out why a potato turned brown when fried. 
Do you happen to remember that story ? 

Generai Twininc. Yes. 

Senator SymineTon. Is that the bomber you are talking about ? 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Did you have something you wanted to ask, 
Senator Jackson ? 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION HELPFUL 


Senator Jackson. I was just going to ask regarding the funds, the 
eight hundred-odd or nine hundred-odd million, that we added to the 
President’s budget request, part of which was for research and develop- 
ment, whether you hoped or intended to apply some of those research 
and development funds in the area you mentioned as being high- 
priority items. 

General Twininc. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. That will be helpful? 

General Twinine. Yes. 


CLASSIFIED DATA COMPARING UNITED STATES AND SOVIET AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symineton. At this point, unless there is objection, I place 
into the record data derived from the testimony of the CIA, plus 
submissions from the United States Air Force, on the Bison, the Bear, 
the Badger, and comparable American planes. 
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Let me ask this question, however, following what Senator Salton- 
stall brought up: Why would the Air Force be in there? Why would 

not be just CLA? 

Mr. Wetsu. Because the CIA did not testify on the characteristics 
of American airplanes. 

Senator Symrneron. Is it satisfactory to put this in the record ? 

Senator SaLronstaLy. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Syminetron. I would be glad to. 

Senator SanronsraL.. I would suggest most respectfully that we 

wry forward what the chairman has said and get the national esti- 

ates, before putting that list of figures in. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Senator SavronstaLL. Would the Chair permit Mr. Sprague, who is 
the Defense Department General Counsel, who is here 
Senator Symineron. Whom I would have welcomed, but he was not 
‘re when we started. 

Senator SauronstanL. If there is no objection, and I have no objec- 
tions, of course, but I just want to make sure the right figures get into 
the record. 

Senator Symrneron. Subject to the approval of the committee, these 
tigures will be submitted to Mr. Sprague now. Whether he disagrees 
now with them or not, however, and provided that the staff is correct 

stating that these figures come from the testimony of the CIA 
before this committee with respect to foreign planes, and therefore are 
national intelligence, and from the Air Force with respect to Ameri- 
can planes, these figures will be inserted into the record, subject to the 
approval of the committee. 

Senator SaLronstrAti. That is satisfactory. 

Senator Symrneron. At the time they are submitted, however, if 

Department of Defense objects to any and/or all of the figures, 
at the same place in the record we will place their objections. Is that 
satisfactory / 

Senator Savronsrati. That is satisfactory. 

The figures referred to are in the committee files in classified form.) 

Senator SarronsTaLt. Mr. Chairman, might I make this observa- 
tion. There is an important conference on the supplementary bill in- 
volving all military construction which is due to take place in about 15 
minutes. Obviously, that quorum call is preliminary to a vote, and 
we will have to break up. 

[ have just about 3 or 4 questions that I would like to ask, and I 
weld like the opportunity, when you are through, or before we break 
up at this time, because I may not be able to come back to ask those 
ps 1ons. 

Senator Jackson. When my turn comes, I will yield my time to 
Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Savronstati. Thank you, Senator Jackson. 

Senator Symineron. I think we all have a time problem, but if you 
would like me to yield to you now to ask these questions, I eoahl be 
lad to do SO. 

Senator SarronsTaLL, They may conflict a little with your questions. 

Senator Symiuneron. That is all right. The purpose of these hear- 
ings, as the distinguished senior Senator 

Senator Jackson. We never worry about the conflicts in questions. 
It’s the conflicts in answers that are important. 
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Senator Symrneton. We want to get facts. Except for one hear- 
ing, possibly, we have stuck to getting light, rather than heat. Let’s 
so continue, and the more light we can shed on the subject, the better. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I would like to ask General Twining 3 or 4 
questions. 


UNITED STATES AHEAD IN QUALITY); SOVIETS AHEAD IN QUANTITY 


General Twining, as I read your testimony to the Armed Services 
Committee and as I read your public statement, you believe, as a result 
of your visit to Moscow, that we are ahead now in our Air Force as 
opposed to their air force ¢ 

General Twinine. I feel that technically we are ahead of them, yes, 
in quality. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In quality. 

General Twrnrne. Quality. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. That was my next question. And in the 
quality, as oppose »d to numbers, we are ahead now? 

General ‘TWINING. Numberwise, as of today, in the strategic side 
of it, we are ahead of them. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. Say that again. 

General Twin1nG. In the strategic type . air force operations, we 
ire ahéad of them tod: Ly, ine luding our B- 

Senator Symineton. Will the Senator viel 1? 

He said as the result of General Twining’s visit to Russia. I believe 
the testimony of General Twining before he went to Russia was that 
he felt the Russians were quantits atively ahead, and we were quali- 
tatively ahead. Therefore, the testimony he has just given simply 
verifies testimony he gave before he made the Russian trip. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLuL, [agree with that. I simply wanted to bring 
out for our record the fact that he has stated publicly, and to our full 
committee, that we are ahead now in quality. 

General TwininG. That is correct. 

Senator Sarronsraty. And striking ability. 

General TwintnG. That is correct. 


QUESTION AS TO RELATIVE STRENGTH OF STRATEGIC FORCES 


Senator SALTONsSTALL. It has been suggested, and I think I know 
who testified to it, that the United States long-range strategic jet 
force, including the B-47, is three times the strength of the long-range 
strategic force of the Soviet Union. Is that in accord with your view 4 

Senator SymineTon. Could the Senator say where that testimony 
came from? I do not remember any such figure. I think if you are 
going to ask the general a question against some testimony, we ought 
to have the direct quote. 

Read the quote, will you, Senator? 

Senator SALTONsTALL. Let me put it this way: That figure is from 
this table on jet aircraft of combat type. 

Senator Symineton. Would the Senator say who said it, and when, 
and submit it for the record ¢ 

Senator SaLronsTALL. I would like to ask Mr. Rhodes to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Ropes. Yes. I drafted the question. The word— 


76922—56— pt. 23 
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Senator Syminoton. I know you drafted it, but—— 

Mr. Ruopes. It was taken from this document submitted to the 
committee. 

Senator Symrneron. The Senator says it was being asked on the 
basis of some testimony before the committee. 

Mr. Ruoprs. I think the word “suggested,” Senator, may have been 
2 poor. choice of words. The question was suggested by this submis- 
sion of data by the Air Force, I suppose. 

Senator Symrneron. What was the day on which it was submitted, 
and who submitted it? 

Mr. Ruopers. I think it was the 22d of May. 

Senator Symincton. Who submitted it, and when was it submit- 
ted ¢ 

Mr. Spracur. That was submitted by the Department of Defense 
in respect to a request by the staff. 

Senator Symrneton. What day? 

Mr. Spracur. By the Assistant General Counsel. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, could we just put in the record 
at this point the number of strategic bombers that we have opera- 
tional versus the Soviets? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

But we do not want the general to testify against purported testi- 
mony. It is either testimony or it is not. If you are talking about a 
list of figures. I would like to know who submitted the figures, and 
when. 

Senator SatronsTaLtn. Perhaps in order to clear the record, scratch 
out everything from where I started, and I will start again so as to 
make it simple. 

Senator Symineton. You scratch it out when you get to it, because 
if you start scratching you might scratch something I might want to 
leave in. 

Senator SarronsTaLL, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 


time ¢ 


Senator Symincron. At any time. 

Senator SatTonsTALu. Then we start over and obliterate everything 
we said prior. I start again. 

General Twining, there is a memorandum from the General Coun- 
sel, Department of Defense, dated May 23, 1956, signed by Arthur 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the subject is 
“Request by the Special Subcommittee on the Air Force, Senate 
Armed Services Committee,” and the memorandum includes 3 para- 
graphs; and then submitted with that are 6 sheets of top secret papers. 

Senator Symineron. To whom was this submitted / 

Senator SavronsTatn. It was submitted to the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense. 

Senator Symineton. Were those documents given by the General 
Counsel, with Admiral Radford’s covering letter? ~ 

Senator Jackson. They were submitted to us. 

Mr. Spracur. Yes, sir, they were submitted to me by the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Senator Symineton. They are not familiar to me. 

Senator Jackson. And in turn submitted to the committee. 


Senator Durr. After all, you have more testimony in here than in 
the Bible. [Laughter.] 
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Senator Savronstany. If there are any discrepancies in those fig- 
ures, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have a verification. 

The question I asked is—it has been thoughtfully prepared and, IL 
hope, accurately prepared—General Twining, 1s it in accord with your 
views that the United States long-range strategic jet force, includ- 
ing the B-47, is three times the strength of the long-range strategic 
force of the Soviet Union at the present time? 


B—47 IS NOT A LONG-RANGE BOMBER 


Senator Symineton. I say respectfully to the Senator, and I am 
only trying to be constructive, that the B-47 is not a long-range 
bomber. It is a medium bomber. Therefore, the question, in my 
opinion, is like adding chickens to ducks. 

[f you want to put in refueling, and overseas base structure, and 
tankers, all right. Otherwise, it is misleading. 

Senator Sauronsratu. General Twining, do you consider the B-47, 
speaking as of today, to be used by the Air Force as a long-range 
bomber / 

General Twintnc. No, we have never considered the B-47 a long 
range bomber. But the B-47 now, with its tankers and with its bases, 
has the means of being extended into a long-range bomber, that is true. 
But basically, we do not consider it a long-range bomber. However, 
it does have those added capabilities of refueling and bases which 
gives it extended range. 

Senator SaLronsTa.y. I will ask this question in this way, then: 
In your opinion, with the B—47 fleet and the B-—52 fleet and the B-36 
fleet, as they are today, do we have the most powerful striking force on 
earth at the present time? 

General Twining. Strategic force, yes; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. That isa very fair question. 

Senator SartonstaLnL. Thank you, sir. That is the first one I have 
received— 

Senator Symrneton. That is a fair question, a straight-away ques- 
tion. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER RE RELATIVE STRATEGIC STRENGTH IN FUTUR! 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Let me ask this one question: Do you believe 
in the year 1959, with our B-47 force included in the comparison, the 
United States Air Force will have in operational units a larger strate- 
gic striking force than any other country / 

We have got to go. 

Senator Symrneron. I would just as soon miss a vote to get this 
record clear. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: 
General Twining is the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. He certainly 
knows, and we have listened to a great deal of testimony, as to what 
the B-47 is. 

I would be perfectly willing to have him answer that in his own 
way, qualifying it in whatever way he sees fit. 

Senator Symrneton. While we are gone, will you have the reporter 
read the question back to you. Will you read what General LeMay 
said, so your answer is clear on that point, in case there is disagreement. 
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Senator SarronstTatu. I would say most respectfully, Mr. Chairman, 
! asked that question of General Twining, who is the Chief of Staff 
of our Air Force. He is the top man in our Air Force. He can answer 
it in any way he sees fit. 

Read what you want; read this whole record. All I ask is that you 
five me an answer. 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. I do not think the question is quite fair, if you 
want a truthful answer. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I want a truthful answer. 

Senator Symineton. And I am sure the Senator does want a truth- 
ful answer. 

Senator Sartonstauu. I have got to go vote. 

(General Twining’s answer to Senator Saltonstall’s question is as 
follows:) 

General TwininG. I have already given you the picture as it exists today. 

Now as to the forecast for July 1,1959. @ 

In comparing these numbers of aircraft, you will note that the Russian is esti- 
mated to have a larger number of long-range bombers. 

Again, many things, for both forces, such as the tanker and forward base con- 
siderations, must be evaluated before a conclusion as to relative capability can 
be reached. 

We must also consider that missiles will be entering the picture, both in the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States, at this time, and must also bear in mind the 


status « training of the two forces 
It would be most difficult to compare in isolation one strategic force against 
the other, as such a comparison would not take into account the effects of air 


defense, tac tical air forces, allies, early warning, bases, and many other important 
factors 

I would rather say only that, based on current intelligence, I feel that the 
programs I have recommended, if successfully carried out, will enable the USAF 
to carry out its overall mission and the Strategic Air Command to carry out its 
pecific portion of that overall mission. However, you realize that we are looking 
ather far into the future. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Syminetron. We will again call the meeting to order, Gen- 
eral Twining, and apologize for the delay. We have been voting. 

Senator Saltonstall was questioning the witness, because of a time 
problem. 

Senator Jackson now has a time problem, he tells me. Senator, I 
yield to you. Will you chair the meeting for a minute? I will be 
right back. © 

NO REPLACEMENT FOR B-52 


Senator Jackson (presiding). General Twining, do we have a re- 
placement for the B-52 

General Twininc. Not as yet. ©) 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, a replacement for the B-52, 
as | understand it, is a research and development project. ©) 

General Twintnec. That is correct. (©) 

Senator Jackson. What I am leading up to is this: Is there any 
sound reason, therefore, why we should delay and postpone and stretch 
out our procurement of B-52’s? The usual argument given is that 
we have got something else coming along. Let’s don’t get loaded 
down with a lot of obsolete delivery systems. 

Forgetting ballistic missiles for a moment, because their timing is 
uncertain, at least the ICBM, I am unable to follow the logic of a 
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delay in the procurement of B-52’s. Why should we not get them 
as fast as possible ? 

General Twinrne. Well, I think the program that the Air Force 
has worked out on B-52’s is a good, sound program. 

Senator Jackson. You think you will not have to go over 20 a 
month for B-52’s? 

General Twrn1ne. No, sir; not the way we look at it now; no, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You naturally take what the Soviets are doing 
into consideration. 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Senator Symineron (presiding). Will the Senator yield to me 
there ‘ 

First, 20 a month is what we hope to get to; is it not? 

General Twrnine. Yes. 


MISINFORMATION RE SUPERSONIC REPLACEMENT FOR B-52 


Senator Symineron. One of our colleagues, just before going to 
Europe, made a statement which was reported on the front page of 
the papers. I respect this particular Senator, but his statement is 
typical of the kind of misinformation that is being given to the Amer- 
itan people. He said, in that statement, that shortly the United States 
would fly a bigger, better supersonic bomber than the B-52 

Is there any justification of any kind for that eed 

General Twinina. That is not correct. 

Senator Symineron. I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Senator Jackson. But you feel that when we reach 20 a month 
that will be satisfactory. 

General Twining. As we view it now, yes, Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. What about tankers? 


RECOMMENDS INCREASE IN JET TANKER PROGRAM 


General Twininc. Well, I would personally like to see the jet tanker 
rate increased, 

Senator Jackson. There is much talk that we are going to stretch 
the B47 into a good intercontinental bomber. i that not predic ated 
on the assumption, or should it not be predicated on the assumption, 
that you will have a KC-—135 type tanker to really do that job? 

General Twinine. It certainly would help it. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you will have to have a lot of tankers. 

General Twrn1NG. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. We are using the KC-97 now to support the 
BH47’s; is that correct 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel, then, you are going to have to step 
up the KC-135 program ¢ 

General Twintnc. Well, I am certainly going to recommend that. 

Senator Jackson. You are going to recommend an increase. Are 
you working on those figures? 

General 'Twinina. Yes, sir; we are working on that right now. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, I just looked at the figures. 
Listening to all this testimony, and putting it together, it is clear that 
there is a great deficiency in tankers to support the B-47 and to 
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support the B-52. And if you make the further assumption that 
you need a KC-135 for each B-52, it is a substantial deficiency. 

If you are going to maximize your B47 and B-52 striking force, 
you are going to need a very large increase in KC-135 production, 
are you not ¢ 

General Twrnrtne. We need some. 

Senator Jackson. I said to maximize. 

General Twinrnc. The maximum, 1 for 1, is pretty heavy on the 
tanker side. 

Senator Jackson. That ison the B-52. You do not need that many 
on the B47. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not present when the questions were asked with 
reference to the numbers question. I would just like, as long as we 
are on the record, to ask whether or not we have had testimony in 
the record that we have less or more modern jet military aircraft than 
the Soviets. 


UNITED STATES HAS THOUSANDS LESS JET MILITARY AIRCRAFT, 
INCLUDING NAVY : 


Senator Symineron. The testimony is that we have less than the 
Soviets, even counting the Navy. Am I correct on that, General ? 

General Twirntnc. That is correct. I can read them right here. 

Senator Jackson. I would like to suggest to Mr. Sprague that I 
think the Department of Defense ought to get this thing straightened 
out, 

Mr. Spracur. You have got the figures right there. The general 
has got them. 

General Twrntna. I gave them. The U.S. S. R. has thousands 
more jet combat planes in operational units than the United States 
Air Force and the United States Navy combined. @® 

Senator Jackson. Are you talking about fighters ¢ 

General Twrnine. This is fighters, light bombers, medium bombers, 
and heavy bombers. () 

Senator Symineron. In operational units. 

General Twin1nc. Jet combat planes in operational units. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I will go into it later. I do think the 
matter needs to be clarified later on. 

These are the official figures? 

General Twrntnc. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. The Soviet figures are based on national intel- 
ligence estimates ? 

General Twinrnc. This is the May 1 figure, and they have not been 
agreed to by the national intelligence estimates yet. 

Senator Jackson. But was there a previous national intelligence 
estimate changing this? 

Mr. Spracue. There is an April 1 estimate which is agreed. 

General Twrntnc. Which is about the same. 

Mr. Spracue. I was told by the Joint Chiefs people that it was 
reasonable to assume that these figures were accurate. 

Senator JAckson. So it will not change the : yore er to this question. 

General Twintne. The figures for the U. R., May 1, that I 
have just given to you are not jointly agreed at this time. However, 
the variations from April 1 figures, which were jointly agreed, appear 
to be reasonable. 
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Senator Jackson. Then that would not change the answer to the 
question, the answer to the question being that the Soviets do have 
more modern jet aircraft, military aircraft, of all kinds than we have 
in our Military Establishment ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct, jet aircraft in operational units. 

Senator Jackson. Which includes all three services? 

General Twininea. In the United States versus U.S. S. R. 

Senator Jackson. I mean for all three services. 

I have one other question, and then I am through. 


NEXT YEAR’S BUDGETARY NEEDS 


What is your estimate, General Twining, of what you need for fiscal 
1958 to carry out what you believe to be the requirements of the Air 
Force, in the way of funds? 

Senator Symineton. If the Senator would yield, I think the ques- 
tion was previously asked the gener oY and he said 20 to 22 billion. 

Senator Jackson. Has it been? I do not want to duplicate the 
record. 

General Twrntnea. If we operated a force 
committee the other day to the same effect. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you can supply what you feel is the exact 


figure, to the best of your ability, if you are in the process of making 
up the budget now. 


General Twintnec. Yes. All right. 

Senator Jackson. You asked for almost 19 billion, I believe, last 
year. 

General Twinine. It was 19.3. 

Senator Jackson. And ended up with about 16.5. 

General Twrntna. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. The final outcome. 

General Twrntne. Including the present supplemental. 

Senator Jackson. So that the fiscal year 1958 figure would be about 
5 billion more than your current funds. 

Now, have you included sufficient funds, in your judgment, for re- 
search and development? You have considered all categories? 

General Twintnc. We will have it in there, yes, sir- 

Senator Jackson. All categories ? 

General Twrntna. In our presentation. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 





I think I testified in your 


SOVIET’S TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 


Senator Symrneron. General Twining, did you learn anything in 
Russia with respect to their technical aeronautical deve ‘lopment pl: uns 
and programs which would cause you to further emphasize the im- 
portance of our research and development effort ? 

General Twrntne. I think we did learn something in that regard. 
I think I said a while ago that evidence to all of us over there was that 
the Soviets are advancing on a very broad front in the technological 
field in all regards, a very strong force pushing them along. 

And to see the strides they have made since the war in their aviation 
industry, design, and so forth, it makes us believe that we have got to 
keep moving pretty sharply in this field if we are going to stay out in 
front of them. 
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B-52 BETTER, BUT BISON CAN DO THE JOB 


Senator Symineron. You testified, and I quote: 

Their new jet bombers, the Bison and the Badger, compare very favorably 
with our B-52 and B—47 in speed and altitude. We have retained a slight edge 
on them in one of the most important characteristics of a bomber, and that is 
rang 

It is generally accepted that the primary performance character- 
istics of an aircraft are altitude, speed, and range. Did you learn 
anything during your recent visit which would cause you to modify 
your term “compare very favorably” as regards the speed and altitude 
of the Bison ¢ 

General Twrninc. No, we learned nothing definitely. But I think 
[ am personally convinced that the B-52 is a better airplane, can do a 
better job than (I thought) the Bison could in my previous view before 
the trip. The Bison can still do its job for the Soviet Union, but the 
B—52 is even better than I thought it was by comparison. 

Senator Symrneron. As I follow your testimony, then, you feel that 
the Bison can still do the job, but that you would no longer want to 
say “compare very favorably” ; is that correct # 

General Twintne. They are comparable in the same category. I 
say the Bison can do the job for the Soviet, but not nearly as ef- 
fectively as the B-52 could. 

Senator Symineron. Not nearly as effectively. What do you mean 
by that, exactly. 

General Twining. Well, I don’t think the Bison is quite as good as 
predicted—of course, indications are it has the range, but it is not as 
clean an airplane as I thought it was going to be, and there are many 
protuberances on it. We did not see inside it. We do not know what 
they have inside the airplane. 

But it is a long-range bomber, no question about that, and it will do 
the job the Soviets want it to do. 


SOVIET BEAR HAS LONGEST RANGE 


Senator Symrneron. While we are talking about range, the other 
new Communist long-range bomber, the Bear, can do a better job 
than either the B—52 or the Bison; is that not correct / 

General Twrntnc. We feel the Bear has the greater range. 

Senator Symineron. General LeMay pointed out that the Bear had 
ereater range than either the B—52 or the Bison, and could do a better 
job possibily, therefore, against our plans for distant early warning. 

Would you concur with that? 

General Twinine. It certainly has the longest range of any of them. 


SOVIETS DEVELOPING REFUELING CAPABILITY 


Senator Symrneron. In view of these comments about range, do you 
think th at the Soviets are mov ing in the field of refueling capability ¢ 
General Twintne. Yes; I do. While we didn’t see any physical 
vidence of it except one hookup they had there for demonstration on 
the ground, in talking to the Russians, though, you can see that they 
are very mu h interested in refueling. D 
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In fact, they told me that refueling increased their radius 30 percent, 
2 refuelings would increase it 60, and they were very much interested 
in 2 types of refueling, the rigid and the flexible type. 

We have both those two, and they said they preferred the flexible 
type, so there is no question about them working on it, but we saw 
no real evidence of their refueling technique. 

You might want to add something to that. 

General Irvine. I think that is quite accurate. 

Senator Symineron. They showed an interest, but you did not see 
any actual development. 

General Twinine. No. © 


SOVIET BADGER SOMEWHAT SUPERIOR TO B-47 


Senator Symrncron. | remember you told us about that in full 
committee. You were comparing the B—47 and the badger when you 
said, in your testimony, that these two medium bombers compare 
very favorably in altitude, speed, and range; that is correct, is it 
not‘ © 

General Twininc. Well, the Badger is really a later airplane, and 
probably has a little edge on the B-47 except for range. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Except for range. 

General Twining. Yes. But they are pretty close to being in the 
same category. 

Senator Symineron. As I get your testimony, the B-52 is superior 
to the Bison, and the Badger is somewhat superior to the B 47 ; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Twining. Except for range. 


SOVIET BEAR MUCH SUPERIOR TO B-36 


Senator SyMineron. Except for range. 

Let’s talk about bombers that do not need refueling, truly inter- 
continental bombers in every sense of the word, the Bear and the 
b-36. How would you compare the performance of the Bear with the 
performance of the B-36¢ 

General TWININa. I think the Bear is the much more mode rn alr- 
pli ine, and it excels the B—36 in speed, and probably range, and altitude 
ubout the same. But, as you know, we do have the special B-36’s that 
will go over 50,000 feet, and are are superior to the Bear. The Bear 
has quite an edge on the B= 

Senator Symineton. We es the B-36 was designed originally in 
1940, and the Bear in recent years, so it is only logical that the latter 
would be much superior, is it not? 

General Twintne. That is right, it is a superior airplane. 


ONLY B-36 AND BEARS ARE INTERCONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symineron. And those are the two bombers that could 
function as truly intercontinental bombers without refueling; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 
Se instar Syminetron. None of the others could, neither the Bison nor 
the B-5 2% 
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General Twinrne. They would have to have some refueling. 

Senator Symineron. And that increases the importance of the 
tanker: does it not? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 


SOVIETS CLAIM SUPERSONIC BOMBER; UNITED STATES HAS NONB 


ator Symineron. Did you learn anything in Russia about super- 

sonic hada 

General Twrxinc. We saw one bomber, a light bomber, that re- 
places their Beagle. It was in the ground display, and they told us 
it Was supersonic. 

Senator Symineron. Have we any supersonic bomber in pro- 
duction ? 

General Twrntnc. No. D) 

Senator Symrincron. With the advances the Communists have made 

n propulsion, coupled with advances we now know they have made 
in supersonic, or perhaps only transonic, bomber design, is there not 
a likelihood 1 hat some day they may suddenly confront us with : 
long-range supersonic bomber ? 

General Twrxtnea. Well, I don’t think suddenly, but I don’t think 
there is any question but what they are working on one. 

Senator Symineton. When they confront us with it, it will be 
sudden, will be not, just like it was sudden when we saw the others? 

General Twrntnc. I don’t doubt they are working on it and will be 
able to make one some day. D 


SOVIETS CAN BUILD SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT 


General Irvine. There is one piece of this thing, one of the things 
we saw in the school in a Mach 3 wind tunnel was a pure Delta of 
modern design, and an airplane configuration with a thin straight 
wing of high supersonic shape. Those would definitely be super- 
sonic airplanes, they definitely can build them if they want to. And 
so, by the same token, they could certainly build a supersonic bomber 


In both cases it is only a matter of time to prototype and then to pro- 
du tion. 


SOVIETS SHOWED GREAT ADVANCE IN “SUPERSONIC ART” 


Senator Symrncron. While we are on that, it is true, is it not, that 
although they did not show anything in missiles, in their schools they 
were working on supersonic airplanes consistently? Is it correct 
that they showed a great advance in the supersonic art as against any- 
thing we knew they had? Is thata fair statement? 

General Irvine. Simply, Senator—— 
Senator Symrneron. I would appreciate an answer to that question. 
Isthata fa ir question, “Yes” or “No”? 

General Purr. Yes; at least as far as models in wind tunnels were 
concerned. 

Senator Symineron. General Irvine, will you expand on that? 

General Irvine. Certainly if they are teaching their students in 
their school the fundamentals of supersonic aircraft, then in the de- 


slon bureaus they may be far ahead compared to what we do in the 
schools 1] this country. 
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General Twintnc. These are only young air force officers attend- 
ing the school where they had these w ind tunne Is. 

General Irvine. These are maintenance officers. 

Senator Jackson. They would not train them in that unless they 
contemplated having them available. 


LARGEST MACH 3 WIND TUNNEL 


Senator Symineron. As I understand it, they had a Mach 3 wind 
tunnel in a training school. 

General Twining. And had it operating for us. 

Senator Symineron. And had it operating for you. There is noth- 
ing like that in any training school anywhere else in the world, that you 
know ot? 

General Purr. Not of that size. 

Senator Symineron. I said a Mach of 3. There is nothing like 
that anywhere else in the world, tl iat you cate of, in a training school ¢ 

General Purr. I still have to go back to this size, because there are 
small Mach 3 tunnels. This one was about 12 inches square. 

Senator Symineron. | beg your pardon. It was the size of the 
tunnel itself. 

General Purr. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. That was in a basic training school, not a 
testing place. 

Gener: al Twrnine. Just a training school for officers. 

Senator JAcKson. So the assumption would be that they would have 
something later on to utilize the training they were receiving ¢ 

General Irvine. That is the lo gical thing to assume. 


TRAINING OUTSTANDING 


Senator Symineton. General Putt, were you astounded by their 
scientific development in the aeronautical field 

General Purr. 1 was astounded at what they—this has to be 
phrased carefully. 

Senator SymincTon. Please pick your words carefully. 

General Putt. They didn’t show us, you see, things that would 
astound us particularly, but on the basis of what we saw in the school, 
and the way they are preparing their people, I was surprised in my 
reassessment of what their capabilities could be for the deve lop ment 
of advanced weapons systems, and I was astounded at the numbers of 
air force officers that they are giving a very fine technical training, 
and one must therefore conclude that the people who are also in a 
design bureaus, their civilian scientists and technicians, must. be get- 


= 


ting an equal or better training to do the jobs that they have to . 


i 


HIGH EVALUATION OF SOVIET PERSONNEL SKILLS 


Senator Symington. In other words, your reassessment as a result 
of your trip to Russia, from the technical and scientific viewpoint, 
would be very definitely up with respect to their potentialities and 
capabilities ? 

General Putr. That is right. While I had read of it, I was still 
astounded at the scope of their training program and at the quantity 
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ind quality of facilities which are apparently available to all parts 
of their scientific training effort. 
Senator SyMINGTON. od 
General Irvine. Yes. 


nent of their ca 


Irvine, do you agree with that? 

I would like to further add to that, an assess- 
pability to maintain and operate advanced aircraft. 
Senator SyMINGTON. - did not hear that. 

General Irvine. Their capability to maintain and operate advanced 


craft: with this s« ee in being, with 450 to 500 of the types of 


people that had the same basic education that Irvine and Putt have 
had, going out to be the maintenance officers, certainly indicates to 
me that they will be able to receive new advanced aircraft and make 
them ru 
nator SymrneTton. When they get them. 
General Irvine. When they get them. 


Senator Symrneron. And they may have them now, as far as we 
know, because they did not show you any airplanes in any quantity at 
ill, e xcept defensive airplanes; isn’t that correct ? 

G ral Irvine. Yes, sir. But we had the feeling in the past, 
f ahs did get new advanced equipment, they 
successfully. Now we feel they can. 


Senator SYMINGTON. I see. 


General Purr. All of these people that were being trained, that is, 
he Soviet Air Force officers, were going into operational units and 
not into research and devel opment act ivities. 

Tnvine. They said they 


+ 


couldn't operate eae 


yv had other schools where training 
‘their civilian requirements was done. 


UNITED STATES HAS NO LONG-RANGE SUPERSONIC BOMBER IN PRODUCTION 
x Symrneron. Have we any long-range supersonic bomber 
production ¢ 


General Twintnc. No. None in production. 


SHIORTAGE OF MONEY DELAYED BOMBER DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Symineron. Would we be farther along with a bomber of 
iat character if we had had more money ¢ 
General Purr. Yes. 


NEW SOVIET PLANE EVALUATED 


Senator Syminatron. General 
} 


chide do you panaider this new 
light paaber 


you saw, the replacement for the IL-2 
on the part of the Russians? 
General Ty INING. Yes; it is quite a step ahead. 
Senator Symineron. Would you expand that a bit? And if at any 
time you want General Irvine and General Putt to join in the answer, 


a significant 
developmen 


ple we have them do SO. 

General Twinine. Well, it is a swept-back wing airplane, and very, 
very ood de S19), it appeare ‘d to us, cle an. D 

And I think you might want to add to that. 

General Purr. This airplane looked like a real modern design, aero- 
dynamically. It is significant, I pena that it did appear, both in 


the fighters and in the bombers, and again on their supersonic bomber, 
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that they have gone in a different direction to solve some of their 
aerodynamic and stability problems than we have. 

On the basis of our experience, we think maybe they have got some 
trouble with this supersonic bomber; but, on the other hand, I ean’t 
think of any aircraft that we ever brought out we didn’t have some 
troubles, either. © 

The gener al appearance of this aircraft we didn’t see it fly, just 
on the ground—but the gener: al appearance of the aircraft would cer- 
tainly indicate to me they have a native ability to design some pretty 
good airplanes. 

Senator Jackson. A question for clarification. 

Did you get to see any of their advanced-design work? You saw 
the wind tunnel, and, as I understand it, that was in connection with 
the training program for the officers. 

General Purr. That is correct. 

General Twintne. That is correct. We didn’t see any of their 
advances 


SURPRISED AT EXTENT OF PERSONNEL TRAINING FOR MODERN AIRCRAFT 


Senator Jackson. Would you assume from what you saw and from 
a reasonable application of how they were training their pe “sae ye 
that the y might have supe rsonic bombe rs In production ¢ Would i 
be an unreasonable assumption 4 

General Twrntna. I don’t think they have got them in production. 
They no doubt, I think, are working on them. 

Senator Jackson. As I take it, the thing that surprised you was 
not the fact that they were doing the design work on all these super- 
sonic bombers and advanced weapons systems, which you assumed they 
were doing before you went over. I take it what you were surprised 
at. was that they were training their officers on a vast scale to handle 
supersonic aircraft. That was the big element of surprise, as I under- 
stand you. 

General Twinrtne. Modern aircraft. 

Senator Jackson. That was the big element of surprise / 

General Twintna. Yes, sir 

Senator Jackson. Is it unreasonable to assume, if they are training 
a large number of officers to handle supersonie aircraft, fighters, and 
bombers, that the sy might not have some in production ¢ Fighters we 
know they have in production. 

General Twining. We saw the Delta-wing fighter. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about medium-range and long 
range bombers. Iam just trying to reason this out. 

General Twininc. They have to make an awful big step. If they 
get a full supersonic bomber from that Bison to a real supersonic heavy 
bomber, they would have made a terrific jump. 

Senator Jackson. Originally, we contemplated the lead time on the 
ison was + years. 

DEGREES OF SURPRISE 


Senator Symineron. In January of 1955, or February, you told us 
it was true the Communists had an intercontinental jet bomber; but 
that it would be several years before they would be in production on it. 

3ut in May of that same year, they flew more in one formation than 
we had in our entire Air Force. 
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Would your surprise, if they come up with a supersonic bomber, 
be less, equal to, or greater than your surprise when you found how 
wrong we were between February and May? I ask that in all good 
humor. 

General Twrnine. If they would fly a supersonic heavy bomber, I 
vould be more greatly surprised. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

General Irvine, we asked General Putt about their new supersonic 
ehters and alleged supersonic bomber. Have you any comments to 
make along those lines / 


fi 


NEW SOVIET BOMBER SUPERIOR 


General Irvine. I would sum up my opinion of their transonic 
bomber, it looks better than anything we have in our inventory in the 
light bomber category. However, I am sure our B—58 will be much 
better. In the fighter category our F—104 is better than anything we 
Saw. 

And on - is further won on the possibilities of a supersonic 
bomber, I think they are getting ready to be able to operate one at 
some ak 

Senator Symineron. Excuse me, getting ready—— 


BELIEVES SOVIETS ARE DEVELOPING NEW LONG RANGE HEAVY BOMBER 


General Irvine. Getting ready to be able to operate one at some 
point, but I would asume they are working on a prototype, probably, 
at this time, wind tunnel studies, and that sort of thing. 

Senator Symineton. Of a big bomber? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, we now know their replace- 
ment for the IL-28 is either transonic or supersonic. Despite their 
statements, you believe it may only have been transonic. But based 
on the developments you saw, you feel they may have actually an in- 
tercontinental supersonic jet bomber in prototype? 

General Irvine. Or working toward a prototype stage. This is 
very important in our assessment of what we should do. 

Senator Symineron. You are talking about a long-range bomber ? 

General Irvine. Oh, yes. 

General Twrntnc. Heavy bomber. 

General Irvine. Yes. 


UNITED STATES PROSPECTS FOR SUPERSONIC LONG-RANGE BOMBER “QUITE A 
WAYS OFF” 


Senator Symineton. What are our prospects of having a super- 
sonic, long-range bomber in operational quantities in the near future? 

General Twinrnc. Long-range heavy bomber, supersonic? 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. 

General Twrninc. Not in the near future. The heavy bomber, 
supersonic, is quite a ways off. @ 
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SAW NOTHING RE SOVIET MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Symineron. General, did you see any Soviet missile de- 
velopment of any kind over there? 

General Twininea. None. 

Senator Symrneron. None at all? 

General Twrnrne. No; didn’t even have a chance to talk about it. 


UNITED STATES COULD OUTPRODUCE SOVIETS 


Senator Symrneron. You would agree, would you not, that the 
United States, if it really wanted to, could outproduce the Soviets in 
aircraft ? 

General Twrnina. I don’t believe there is any question about it. 

Senator Symrneron. General Irvine, would you agree with that? 

General Irvine. Yes. 


SOVIETS OUTPRODUCED UNITED STATES IN MODERN COMBAT ATRCRAFT 
DURING LAST 3 YEARS 


Do you have any question in your mind that the Soviets have in the 
past 3 years outproduced the United States in numbers of modern 
combat aircraft ? 

General Twinrne. According to our estimates, that is true. They 
have outproduced us. ( 

Senator Symineron. Each year for the last 3 years, in modern com- 
bat aircraft? @ 

You can submit the answer to that for the record. I do not want 
to delay you now. 

General Twinine. Overall, they have. 

Senator Symrnetron. Senator Duff, I have been asking questions a 
long time. You have been very patient. Would you like to ask any 
questions at this time? 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir, I would. 


IMPRESSED BY QUALITY DEVELOPMENT IN U. S&S. S. R. 


General Putt, I would like to address the first question to you, sir. 
Am I correct in the conclusion that you. were not astounded by what 
you saw, but you were astounded by their evident determination to 
enter new fields of progress; is that about correct ? 

General Purr. That is correct. I would modify that or add to it, 
to the extent that I was astounded at the foundation that they are lay- 
ing in science and technology and the training of the people in those 
fields. 

Senator Durr. For the purpose of reaching those new places? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Senator Durr. That is what I thought you said, sir. @ 


B-58 PROMISES TO BE GOOD ATRCRAFT 


When you say you entertain an optimism about the range of the 
B-58, on what do you base that? 

General Twinrnc. On what the people at the factory told me. I 
was down there Saturday, had a long talk with them, and they seemed 
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think with model improvements they can get pretty good range 
out of that airplane. 

Senator Durr. Did the V give you any estimate of what the sy thought 
the poss! bilities of that range were / 

General Twininc. Not anything definite, but they think it can go 
up quite a ways. (© 

They are very, very enthusiastic about the airplane. Of course, 
they are selling them. But it looks good. 

Senator Durr. Yes. But making allowance they are enthusiastic 
about the product they are selling 

General Twrn1nc. That is right. 

Senator Durr (continuing). They still feel it has the possibilities 
of being an intercontinental bomber 4 

General Twrnine. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Would the Senator allow me to make an ob 
servation’ (Dd) The record shows all bombers but the B-36 and the 
Bear must have refueling to be intercontinental. 

General Twintna. That is correct. @ 

Senator Durr. What I am assuming by the questions I am asking, 
and what I assume you concluded, was that, if the results bear out 
the optimistic estimates of the people who are making it, it will be an 
improvement: is that correct’ (© 

General Twrnrne. That is correct. 

Senator Durr. Now, in order to clarify my own thinking, I have 


jotted down a couple of questions with reference to several other | 
ite mis 
SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN BASES i 

One was: How would you compare the capabilities of the Bear with 


the B i oper: iting’ from our overseas bases? In other words, what 
I am trying to get at is, assuming ree we are going to continue to 
have overseas bases for the B47, would have the « ‘capability of 
delivering siaeneinnisathnans weapons in most of Russia, would it not / 

General Twirntnea. That is correct. 

Senator Durr. So it would be a very small segment of that whole 
Eurasian area that it could not reac h from some of those bases: is 
that not correct ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Senator Durr. I know, as has been suggested here frequently, that 
we are making an assumption we are going to keep those bases; and 
there is also an assumption we may lose some of them. © 

While I know that everybody realizes, with the uncertain conditions 
of the world today, we may lose some of the bases, it is also true that 
within the last week we have acquired rights for two new bases, is it 
not ¢ 

General Twintna. Right. 

Senator Durr. And we are negotiating further rights; is that not 
true? @ 

General Twrntnea. Yes. 


FEELS UNITED STATES “A LITTLE AHEAD” IN ICBM 


Senator Durr. Maybe I am incorrect on this, Mr. Chairman—we 
have been ung rather loosely about what appears in the news- 
papers—and by “we” I do not mean any particular person—but I 
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thought I saw in the paper the other day that Mr. Trevor Gardne 
made the statement that he felt we were ahead of the Russians in the 
ICBM. Did you read that? 

Senator Symincron. Yes: and behind in the IRBM. 

Senator Durr. Do you agree with that conclusion, that in the inte 
continental missile we are ahe: id of the Russi: ans ¢ 

General Twinina. I = We are, and in pushing that weapon we are 
strides.ahead of them. I don’t think the margin is great, but we are a 
little ahead of them. © 


ARTICLE ON SOVIET ECONOMY 


Senator Durr. One thing I think we ought to put in here, Mr. 
Chairman, for the purpose of the overall picture, and not endeavoring 
to qualify in any way the determination of the Soviets in their science, 
is a series of articles running in the Washington Post, syndic nies and 
other places, by J. A. Livingston, who has just returned from Russia. 
I would like to put in the record his appraisal as a result of his visit, 
from a purely economic and business standpoint, not an appraisal of 
their general technology, but technology for the economy. He says 
that, among other things, in the overall industrial complex, as | under- 
stand this article—the article will speak for itself—he thinks they are 
25-30 years back of us. That is not in any way an endeavor or inten 
tion to indicate their advancement in science or what they are doing in 
their military buildup. Everybody concedes that, and I am not at- 
tempting to dispute anything that these gentlemen have said. 

l am talking about the industrial base, their general industrial com- 
plex back of the advancement in technology that they have, as you 
gentlemen have said, and which I do not intend to try to indicate that 
| do not believe. 

The reason ] am impelled to do this, Mr. Chairman, is because I 
think that is one of the components that, in the overall picture, is not 
determinative as to whether or not they are going to build these planes, 
but it isthe kind of an economy which they are professing, and I would 
like to put it in the record. 

You probably have not read it. 

Senator Symineron. I did not read it, and I will accept it for the 
record, with the understanding, which I am sure the distinguished 
Senator will agree to, that at this point any member of the committee 
may have the right to make his comments—— 

Senator Durr, Certainly. 

Senator SyMiINcToN (continuing). With respect to the qualifica- 
tions of this gentleman to speak; what he could see over there as 
against what these officers saw, and any other comments they might 
care to make. 

Senator Durr. I might say, in order to make it clear, nothing he has 
said in any way endeavors to impinge upon the particular field you 
have endeavored to discuss: it refers to the overall industrial comple . 
und it has been put into the record for the purpose of giving that 
background. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 
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[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Tuesday, July 17, 1956] 
SOvIET CHALLENGE 
RUSSIA NEEDS 30 YEARS TO CATCH UP 
By J. A. Livingston 
(Last of eight articles) 


Let’s not kid ourselves. We can’t draw exact mathematical curves of the 
Soviet Union’s economic progress. We can’t say within a year or even 5 years 
how long it will take Russia, at recent rates of industrial growth, to catch up 
with this country. 

We don’t know whether the Russians can maintain their recent pace. We 
don’t know whether America’s rate of growth, which also has been high in post- 
war years, is permanently higher or will gradually recede to prewar levels. 

But we can say this much with some assurance: It will take the Russians about 
30 years to catch up—if they can catch up at all. And 30 years is a long, long 
time. In which much can happen. 

We know what the Soviet leaders are doing, and why. They’re concentrating 

military devices and industrial equipment; this to enable them to impose 
communism, the Soviet system, the Russian will, on the world—either by force 
or persuasion, which means unused force or the threat of force. 

Let’s not underrate Soviet accomplishments. United States nuclear physicists 
who have met Russian physicists report they have know-how, learn-how, and 
plenty of money to pursue their research. Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of 
Stall for the United States Air Force, warned Congress that Russia could procure 

“scientific breakthrough and consequent technological surprise in new weapons.” 
Russian scientists, engineers, and industrialists “know their way around” hydro- 
gen explosions and jet planes. 

And yet we daren'’t underestimate our own strength either. In the battle 
for industrial leadership, a battle in which we start with a productive capacity 
21% to 3 times that of the Soviet Union, we can count these comparative blessings : 

1. Technological and industrial depth. American manufacturing, mining, and 
transportation equipment and methods are generally the most advanced in the 
world. In the Soviet Union, engineers, technologists, and technicians are con- 
stantly studying and copying American methods. The libraries are full of 
American business and technical magazines—photostated and distributed by the 
U.S. S. R. Academy of Sciences. 

2. Excellent agriculture. Of this, the American crop surpluses are the best 
evidence. In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, hunger and famine are always 
knocking on the door. About 550 million Soviet acres are arable. But adjusted 
to climatic hazards—cold, short growing seasons, and light rainfall—production 
efficiency is rated only 70 percent of America’s 400 million arable acres. Yet there 
are 20 percent more mouths to feed in Russia than in the United States. 

3. A population accustomed to initiative, to decision-making. In elections 
Americans are expected to choose officers to run the government; in labor unions 
and clubs, they speak out and again elect officers. In business, men change jobs, 
invest in machinery, start businesses. 

Russia’s long history of dictatorship, under czarism and communism, has de- 
veloped a nation of disciplinarians and disciples. In industry, workers are told 
what todo. On collective farms, what to plant and how much is determined from 
on high. 

in the present struggle for power Russia now relies on competitive coexistence. 
Soviet leaders are shouting “Miroo mir”’—‘peace to the world.” For the mo- 
ment, force is too risky, too expensive. Instead, Soviet leaders are trying to 
beat us in industrial know-how. They’ve picked our sport. 

Soon the Soviet Union will submit its methods, techniques, and industrial 
boasts to objective tests in a world arena. Will Soviet engineers and technicians 
who go abroad give as good advice, develop as durable and workable products as 
Western engineers? It will be significant how the Soviet steel mill in India 
compares with the steel plant being built by the Kaiser Co. and the plant being 
built by an English group. 

This is an economic contest for men’s minds and hearts. To win it, these are 
5 do’s and 1 don’t for Americans. We must: 

i. Avoid a depression. For years, Soviet economists have been telling the 
world that an American collapse is just around the corner; that capitalism is 
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instable. We are proving, and must continue to prove “it ain’t so.” In this, 
we'd be merely carrying out the mandate in the Employment Act of 1946 

2. Cut tariffs and act the part of a country which is both a great creditor and 
a great industrial nation. The Russians seem to have a trade advantage. A 
few men at the top make decisions. If they feel it helps them politically, they’ll 
barter for Egyptian cotton or Burmese rice. Soviet labor or materials can be 
given away. 

3. Maintain a strong Army, Air Force, and Navy, and the research necessary 
thereto. This has a double purpose: It prevents Soviet aggression. And it puts 
pressure on the Soviet leaders. If they insist on an arms race plus an industrial 
race, let’s let them have it. I, personally, believe that the Soviet Union wants 
a respite from armament production; that eventually, because of domestic pres- 
sures for improved living, the Soviet oligarchy will make a move toward realistic 
reduction in armaments. But, until that happens, we cannot afford to relax. 
Peace talk isn’t peace action. 

+. Open the doors to an exchange of intellectuals with the Soviet Union. This 
doesn’t mean inviting Soviet engineers and scientists to come to the United States 
to inspect all secret installations or new processes. We can give them the wel- 
come mat, hand-on-door treatment they gave General Twining and give all 
Westerners. But I think it would be advantageous to try to send United 
States students to Russian universities and permit Russian students to come 
here; also permit an exchange of professors. 

5. Not pooh-pooh everything the Russians do. When Khrushchev and Marshal 
Zhukov announce a reduction in the armed forces, let’s act pleased, call it a step 
in the right direction, rather than criticize and say it’s nothing and long overdue. 
A dog-in-the-manger attitude doesn’t help our status with undecided nations, 
nations that are trying to make up their minds. 

6. Finally, we’ve got to examine our own social order in this age of competitive 
coexistence. In our society, we may not be paying sufficient attention to the 
management side—not the management side of business but the management side 
of the system itself. We don’t give financial encouragement to people who want 
to go into government—the State Department, the Army, the Air Force—into 
teaching, into research; to people who have to be as keen, as brilliant, as self- 
respectful as their counterparts in the Soviet Union, where the greatest rewards 
go to the commissars, engineers, doctors, professors, industrialists, and intel- 
lectuals. By paying the Government, industrial, and cultural elite in relation 
to their importance to the state, Soviet leaders not only take care of themselves, 
but also they help to develop and perpetuate the class of men who will make the 
system flourish. 

The Soviet leaders have taken on the industrial champ, the United States. 
To win, they must regenerate and expand an industrial plant largely outmoded; 
they must overcome a harsh climate to increase agricultural output; they must 
increase output of consumer goods; and they must prove to Egypt, India, and 
other countries of Asia that their engineering and industrial knowledge is on a 
par with ours. 

In this contest, America starts off rich and well fed—with better plants, better 
equipment, better trained technologists and workers, and a better standard of 
living. The Soviet Union starts as a hungry fighter who has to knock out the 
champ to eat. Yet, if we can’t make the necessary adjustments in our system, 
in capitalism, to remain the champ, we don’t deserve world leadership. That’s 
our problem. 

The problem of the Soviet leaders is different. To fulfill their promises, they 
have to widen responsibility and power—decentralize, a process which has 
already begun. They have to educate more and more people. AS more and 
more persons get positions of responsibility—a sense of what’s going on, as 
educated persons must—they will want, and eventually get, a say in what's 
decided. In a 30-year war for industrial supremacy, leaders will change; policies 
can change; systems might change. Even the Soviet system. Even dictatorship. 


Senator Syminoron. Are you through, Senator? 

Senator Durr. Let me see. I had a number of things as we were 
going along. 

Senator Symincron. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Durr. I think that generally epitomizes the questions that 
I wanted to ask. 
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COMPARISON BASED ON HOW RESOURCES ARE USED 


Senator Symincron. Some time back, in the Saturday Evening Post 
there was an interesting article, written by some military analysts. 
The article said that, regardless of what was the Russian industrial 
complex, they were using it primarily to develop power; whereas, re- 
gardless of What our industrial complex was, we were using it pri- 
marily to develop more comfort and a better standard of livi ing. 

[ think of a conversation with the ee of one of the largest 
steel companies, when I was Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board back in 1950; and do this based on the article that has 
just been put into the record by the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

This steel man said : “How could you ever expect a country making 
iS million tons of steel—the Soviet estimate at that time—to compete 
with a country making 90 million tons of steel?” He said this as part 
of an see in his ob yjection to the expansion of our own steel 

ilustry, which I believe now runs about 120 million tons a year; is 
that about right? 

Senator Durr. That is about right. 

Senator Symineron. Today the Russians are supposed to be pro- 
ducing 50 million tons a year, counting their satellites. I think that 
Is correct. 

I said at that time, “Well, how much steel do the Russians put into 
their military establishment ?” 

The United States steel man replied, “50 percent. I guess you have 
something there, because we put only 10 percent of our steel into our 
Defense Establishment; so that would be 9 million tons for us, and 
9 million for them.” 

Then I had the Department of Defense check on how much steel the 
United States was actually putting into its Military Establishment; 
and found it was 214 million tons. So, with a production of 90 mil- 
lion tons of steel in this country, we were putting 214 million into ow 
Defense Establishment; whereas the Soviet, with a production of 18 
million tons, were putting in 9 million. 

Senator Durr. I think it would be pertinent, Mr. Chairman, in that 
connection, to put in the record that, although we have only 7 percent 
of the world’s population, we produce in this country 40 percent of 
all the world’s steel. 

Senator Symineton. Yes, but what I am getting at now is what we 
do with our steel produe tion as against what they do with their steel 
production. I am getting less and less interested in our capacity to 
change, say, an automobile plant into a bomber plant; and in our 
stockpile of strategic materials—and more and more interested in our 
combat ready forces in being, regardless of the type and character of 
war we may have to defend ourselves in. 

[ do not beheve an industrial mobilization base, and a national 
stockpile, have the value in a possible future war that they had in 
past wars. 


SOVIETS DEVELOPING CAPABILITY TO ATTACK UNITED STATES 


General Twining, do you consider, as a result of their evident em- 


phasis on long-range bombers and long-range missiles, that the Soviets 
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re developing an otfensive air force capable ot attack against the 
United States / 

General Twintna. Yes, sit 

Senator Symineron. Did your trip to Russia reinforce your think- 
ig in that regard / . 

General Twrnina. No, sir, it didn’t reinforce it, but I certainly 
didn’t change my mind. I have always thought that. That is the 
only reason they are building those long-range bombers. 

Senator Ervry. As we lawye rs woul lsay, corroborated vour former 
pinion. 

“General Twrxina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Durr. That is the only reason we are building the fleet of 
3—52’s; is that not night? 

General Twinrine. Yes, si 


NAVY STRATEGIC CAPABILITY “SMALL” 


Senator Symincron. This year you said, and I quote: 
We must be realistic about such factors as the probable location of the Navy 
arriere as well as of the amount of striking power they could contribute to 
‘ategic airpower, which is small. 
T hat statement was your own testimony ? 
General Twintne. That is right. The question was asked by Sen- 
itor Robertson, and I answered it. 
Senator Symineton. Was that in the Senate Appropriations 
(‘ommittee ? 
General Twrnine. Yes, sir. 


QUESTION OF INFORMATION GIVEN AMERICAN PEOPLE RE N \vy’s 
CAPABILITY 


Senator Symrneron. I have taken the position that there is no more 
justification for the second-best Air Force, on the eround we have 
the best Navy, than there would be for justifying a second-best Navy 
on the ground we had the best Air Force. We had testimony which 
showed that on « carrier their few longest range bombers could go out 
to a radius of around 1,500 miles without refueling. @ 

General Twininec. Today ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes, that is correct, today. 

General Twining. I don’t know what airplane that would be. 

Senator SymMineton. This is important, because when the truth 
bout the lag in our Air Force began to be generally sea there 

ippeared an effort in some quarters, press releases, and so forth, to 
say, in effect, even though the United States hasn’t the Aig Force we 
said we would have, the Navy can handle part of the strategic mission. 
These releases implied that when you add the strategic ae capa- 
bility of the Navy to the strategic mission capability of the Air Force, 
vou have a totally different picture. 

Nobody has more respect for the importance of our having the 
No. 1 Navy in the world than I, but do you believe the Navy can 
materially help the strategic mission of the Air Force, from carriers. 
n case of an all-out war? Can the Navy make up ‘i a deficiency im 

ie Air Force? 
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NAVY HAS IMPORTANT JOB OF ITS OWN 


General Twrntnc. Well, under the conditions in which the Navy 
has to operate, they have a very important job to do. And if I was 
assured, when we wanted to attack Russia on a strategic mission, 
that the naval carriers were assigned to General LeMay, operationally 
controlled, fine. But that is not the case, and I don’t know where those 
carriers are going to be. They have the submarine war to take care of. 


FOUR OF SIX FORWARD CARRIERS IN PORT 


Senator Symrneton. We picked a certain day, where the carriers 
were, out of a hat—I believe, of the carriers in the Mediterranean, 
all of them were in port. 

Senator Durr. No, no. 

Senator Jackson. No. 

Senator Symineton. The two in port were all the carriers in the 
Mediterranean. 

Senator Durr. They had 1 in port and 1 in the Pacific. 

Senator Symrneron. No, there were six carriers, all told. Two 
of the four in the Pacific were in port. Both carriers in the Mediter- 
ranean were in port; is that correct—4 out of the 6 in port ? 

Senator Durr. No, that is not correct. 

Senator Jackson. Two out of six, 

Senator Durr. There were also a number of other carriers that 
weren't taken into consideration. 

Senator Symineron. Whether it is 2 or 4, what I am trying to get 
at is, do you feel you can in any way change the mission of the Air 
Force, assigned by the Joint Chiefs, on the grounds the Navy can come 
in and do part of your assigned job, if the JCS want them to do it? 


NAVY'S JOB IS TO CONTROL SEAS; AIR FORCE’S JOB IS STRATEGIC ATTACK 


General Twrntnc. The Navy would have to change their mission 
then. They would have to be—the timing is so important in this 
attack. We have got to get in there fast and hard to kee »p the bombs 
from falling on the United States. That is our job. 

Admiral Burke has said his mission is to get control of the sea, and 
that is what he is going todo. That is his job. He has certain targets 
assigned on the coastline, a few, but his job is not to go in and strike 
strategic targets. Mine is. That is the difference. (© 

And we want all the help we can get from the Navy, and know we 
will get it, too, but they have got their work to do, and we have got 
ours to do. ; 

So the Strategic Air Force has to be just as big, just as strong, and 
just as ready, regardless of this Navy contribution on these targets 
I am talking about. I am talking about today, Senator, not 4 years 
from now or some other time when they may get longer range aircraft 
and they can attack from out at sea 1,500 miles, with missiles; that 
is something else again. This is today I am referring to. 

Senator Durr. If the chairman will allow me to interject, I think 
Admiral Burke testified exactly as you say. 

General Twrntnea. Yes. 
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QUESTION OF NAVY'S STRATEGIC CAPABILITY 


Senator Durr. But I believe he also said—and you can correct me 
if I am wrong in my recollection of his testimony—that from certain 
advanced positions, and they always kept a part of the fleet in 
advanced positions, their objective was Naval targets like submarine 
bases and places from which planes would fly to attack the fleet. © 

General Twining. That is right. 

Senator Durr. But that if he received from the Joint Chiefs another 
mission other than the ordinarily assigned mission—— 

Senator Symrnton. I beg your pardon; that was not his testimony. 

Senator Durr. Wait aminute. Let me complete it. Then you can 
challenge it any way you want to. 

And from advanced positions, with the carriers they had and with 
the planes they had on the carriers, they could reach about 90 percent 
of the Eurasian continent; is that not correct ? 

Senator Symrineton. I believe that is not correct. 

Senator Durr. Well, I still put it in the record. That is my recol- 
lection. 

Senator Symrneron. My recollection is that Admiral Burke’s testi- 
mony and General Twining’s testimony corroborate each other, and 
are almost identical. 

Senator Durr. I said so at the beginning. 

Senator Symrneron. Admiral Burke stated that their carriers 
would have to fight their way in. That is the way he put it. However, 
we did have some Navy testimony, and we did have a Navy chart show- 
ing a carrier very close to the Norwegian coast—I just did not want to 
attribute it to Admiral Burke, because I do not believe he is the one 
who said it. 

Senator Durr. Admiral Combs said it. 

Senator Symineron. That is right. When we talk about Admiral 
Combs, we are not talking about the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Durr. Admiral Combs testified on that. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff is correct. The Navy showed 
us charts, and Senator Jackson, because his mother was born there, 
will well remember the town, Bodo—the charts showing in effect they 
could hit 90 percent of the Eurasian heartland. (© 

Senator Durr. I agree it was Admiral Combs who said it. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Senator. 


QUESTIONS RE CARRIER SURVIVAL 


Do you believe a carrier could live under attack from the Commu- 
nist Air Force a hundred miles off the coast? @) 

General Twrntnc. In this initial attack, no. 

Senator Symincton. Do you believe it could live in the eastern 
Mediterranean ? 

General Twrntna. No, not initially. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

At this point I would like to put into the record some questions 
asked by Senator Jackson which are not yet part of the record. 
They were replied to by Mr. Sprague, General Counsel to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(The documents referred to are in the committee files in classified 


form.) 
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“VERY MUCH MISLED UNLESS ONE IS AN EXPERT” 


mere d Syminetron. General Putt, I have not read this article 

: The Soviet Challenge—Russia Needs 30 Years to Catch Up. 

Wi 1 all due respect to Mr. Livingston, to the best of my recollection 

he me a financial writer, not a technical man. I may be wrong, but 
that is my impression. 

You have spent most of your life in the aeronautical engineering 
field. Would you care to comment on this article, Soviet Russia Needs 
30 Years To Catch Up? 

General Purr. I have been reading those articles. 

Senator Symineron. Have you read this article in question ? 

General Purr. I as ee whether I read that specific one. I 
could probably ide ntify 

Senator Durr. That is ‘ahi last of his articles. 

ana i de de 

Senator Durr. Yes, si 

ened Purr. Well, I ee read all eight, but I got the—at least, 
| have formed an impression of what he was—what Mr. Livingston 
was trying to put across. And it personally concerned me some because 
of our observations on the trip. 

This is that one can be, in my opinion, very much misled unless 
one is an expert in a they are looking at. Let me illustrate. 

Not to discredit our good press or any of the people who were 
with us on this trip, but I was walking beside one as we entered 
the atomic powerplant, and we were conversing about what we were 
seeing and looking at: and on the basis of the housekeeping, com- 
paring the building that housed this reactor and the rest of the 

nstallation around there, which by our standards look fairly poor, 
he commented—and this is not an exact quote, but the impression 
was—‘Gee, this is a crummy-looking place. We don’t have to worry 
about these people.” 

Well, you could make the same comment, and I am sure General 
Irvine would corroborate my statement, that walking into this oldest 
aireraft-engine plant that they showed us, if one was not expert 
satan to look at the product coming out the door but only looking 
at the place where the product was being built, one could draw con- 

lusions that are entirely wrong. 


JUDGE THE PRODUCT, NOT THE ENVIRONMENT 


My own assessment—and I am just an 8-day expert on Russia— 
but one must be very careful to distinguish the results rather than 
where those results are achieved. 

The Russian is not used to living in a clean, nice place. Efficiency 
does not mean the same thing to them that it does to us. They don’t 
associate the welfare and efficiency, as we do here in the United States, 
with a clean swept floor and pleasant surroundings. 

These surroundings are what they are used to. But the fact is 
that they don’t consider those things as important. And I think 
for our assessment, Russia vis-a-vis the United States, we must be 
concerned with what is coming out of these crummy-looking places, 
and not how crummy the places look in comparison with our 
standards. 
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This was one significant fact that I got out of this trip, and I 
think perhaps Livingston is probably right, that if an average figure 
across the board is taken, of where they stand, their standard of liv 
ing, and industrial status today, I would say maybe he has been 
conservative by saying 25 years behind. 

But the important thing is that they determine what it is that they 
think is important, they put their resources on those things, and the 
hell with the rest of i. 

Senator Symrneton. Miss Marguerite Higgins, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, once wrote an article in which she said, “How can 
you have these swept-back-wing planes flying around, when at the 
same time the plumbing is so bad in my hotel?” The Russian re- 
plied, “Maybe the reason why your plumbing it in the hotel is so bad 
is because we have those swept-back-wing planes.” 

Is that your impression ? 

General Purr. Exactly the same. 


SOVIETS HAVE MADE TREMENDOUS STRIDES 


Senator Symineron. The Soviets have come a long way since 
World War II, have they not? 

General Purr. They have made tremendous strides. 

Senator Symineron. But even in World War II they built the 
finest tanks of the war, not excepting German, British, and ours, did 
they not? 

General Purr. I am not an expert, but that is my understanding. 

Senator Symineron. That is what I was told, that the Stalin IV 
was the finest tank of World War IT. 

So it did not take them any 30 years to catch up on building tanks. 

General Purr. No. 

Senator Syminetron. General Irvine, do you have any comment on 
this point? 

SOVIET METHODS 


General Irvine. Along the lines General Putt was talking about, 
the machine shop was filthy. I looked at the machine tools, and they 
were the same as I was responsible for building our engines with 
in World War II. Many of the machine tools were 1940 design. 
But on those machine tools they built over 10,000 engines of high 
quality, and in the areas where it was important, the final assembly 
line for the engine, the housekeeping was beautiful. 

Just one little piece here which I think might be interesting. They 
do not have an inspection system as we know it. Instead of having 
1 man for each 3 in a plant as inspector, their inspection system is 
the final assembly. Every part is marked with the code of the man 
who made it. If the part doesn’t fit on assembly, something happens. 
They always need people in the mines, they said. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Symineton. To be sure the record is clear, in other words, 
if a man’s work is below normal on final assembly, then he goes to 
Siberia; is that it? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. On the other hand, some very real capi- 
talistic incentives are used. They kept one man on the same milling 
machine for 7 years, making the same part. In that period of time, 
his vacation time with pay, has gone from 15 to 30 to 45 days. His 
pay has gone up at least 10 percent on his base pay. 
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The last thing, he had authority to buy material for his family 
himself at about half the regular price. 

From a production man’s standpoint, this is a magnificent 
arrangement. 

Senator Symineton. What you are saying is, the only collective 
bargaining is done by the Government; is that about right? 

General Irvine. But more important, ‘they set a production schedule, 
and they put their resources in people and material behind these 
programs. 

Senator Durr. What you are saying, if I may interrupt, is that 
if the part does not fit, the man does not fit any more. 

General Irvine. That is correct. 

Senator Durr. Yes. 

General Irvine. That is a great incentive. 

Senator Symineton. I was hoping Senator Ervin was going to give 
us a story. 

DEPENDS ON HOW YOU LOOK AT IT 


Senator Ervry. I was thinking about the idea of their being 25 

30 years behind; also, in some respects, that made me think about 
the story of the professor who was being ferried across the swift and 
rocky river by the boatman. The professor said to the boatman, “Do 
you understand Einstein’s theory of relativity?” And the boatman 
said, “No; I don’t. Never heard of it.” 

And the professor said, “Well, you missed half of your life.” And 
just at that minute, the boat crashed on the rocks, and the boatman 
looked at the professor and said, “Do you know how to swim?” The 
professor replied, “No.” And the boatman said, “Now you are going 
to miss all of your life.” [Laughter. | 

It strikes me that the Russians may be 25 or 30 years behind us in 
washing machines. 

I would just like to ask one question. 

Senator SymrncTon. Please, Senator. 


QUESTION OF CARRTERS AND SPEED OF RETALIATION 


Senator Ervin. General Twining, Senator Symington referred a 
moment ago to the emphasis that has been placed in the press on our 
possession of the carriers, and I believe you stated a moment ago 
that before these carriers could be used for offensive retaliatory pur- 
poses against Russia, they would have to change the mission of the 
Navy. 

General Twintnc. What I mean is, they have their basic job, which 
is to keep the sealanes open, and that is what they are going to do for us, 
that is correct, and the attacking of submarines, which is a terrific 
threat. 

And the timing on this air battle has got to be rapid and fast. We 
cannot delay it. If they come over to drop bombs on the United 
States, we have got to get in there, and fast. If the carriers can 
get in there and help us, that would be wonderful. 

Senator Ervin. They would only be able to attack Russia by air 
if they were deployed in correct places ? 

General Twinine. That is right. 
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Senator Ervin. If they were not so deployed, they would be use- 
less for that purpose. 

General Twrn1ina. It is the timing that is so important. 

Senator Ervriy. In other words, as you envisage the third world 
war, if it ever comes, it is going to come as near a surprise attack as 
possible; and our ability to survive in all probability is going to be 
determined not only by our capacity to resist initial attack, but also 
by our capacity to make an immediate retailiatory attack of the heav- 
lest proportions. 

General Twinina. That is correct. 


VULNERABILITY OF CARRIERS AND AIRFIELDS 


Senator Ervin. One other thing. As far as the carriers are con- 
cerned, it would take just one strike properly placed to destroy each 

carrier, would it not? That is, if each carrier were hit. 

General Twrnine. By an atomic weapon, yes; oh, yes. 

The same, of course, with an airfield, too, the same thing. 

Senator Durr. It would also apply to a city, with a heavy-yield 
bomb; would it not? 

General Twintno. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. The difference between the airfield and the carrier 
would be this, though: If the carrier is knocked out, it could not pos- 
sibly be replaced in time to be of any advantage in the war by the 
construction of another; while an airfield can be improvised which, 
in perhaps a less satisfactory manner, but to some extent, would an- 
swer the problem. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Senator Ervin. That is all. 

General Twrntne. I would just like to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that my discussion about the carrier has to do simply with the air 
battle, the attack against the Russian airfields, which is vital. That 
is what I am referring to in this carrier discussion. 


LOCATION OF CARRIERS ON A PARTICULAR DAY 


Senator Symineton. In that connection, I now read into the record 
previous testimony with respect to the disposition of carriers on a 
certain day picked at random: 


Senator Jackson. What is the April 1 disposition? 
this has been cleared and printed. 


Admiral Comps. The April 1 disposition would be: Two were at sea in the 
Western Pacific; 2 were as sea off the China coast; 2 were in Japanese ports, 1 
at Yokosuka and 1 at Iwakuni:; the 2 carriers in the Mediterranean were in 
port, 1 was in Naples and 1 in San Remo, Italy, near Nice in southern France. 

Senator JAcKson. Right. So we had two actually at sea. 

Admiral ComBs. Two actually at sea, in the April 1 problem we are talking 
about. 

Senator JAcKson. I understand. We have 2 at sea in the Western Pacific, 2 
in Japanese ports, and in the Mediterranean they are both in port. 

And that is that. 

Senator SymrnerTon. If the Senator will yield there. 

Again going back to the premise of the importance of attacking the carrier if 
there is knowledge they are carrying hydrogen bombs, would not the carrier 
in port be subject to attack without the maneuverability it would have if at sea? 

Admiral Comss. An attack without warning; yes, sir. 
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Senator Durr. I think in that connection, Mr. Chairman, it was also 
testified, if I am not miscalculating my memory, that the Navy always 
had a part of its carriers in a forw: ard position. (0) 

Senator Symineron. I think, Senator, you will find that the two 

‘arriers in port in the Mediterranean, inasmuch as they were all the 
carriers that were in the Mediterranean, were considered to be in a 
forward position. They were a long way from the United States. 

Senator GOLDWATER. I have to leave. Could I ask 1 or 2 questions ¢ 

Senator Symineron. I wish you would. 


QUESTIONS RE SOVIET ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 


Senator GoLpwaTer. General Twining, when you were in Russia, 
did you see anything which would lead you to believe that they had 
anything compar’ able to our K system ¢ 

General TwintnG. The only bombing system we saw was the one 
they had gotten from a B-29, Q-13. 

General Irvine. It was in the engineering school. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Did you get in the Bison ? 

General Twining. No. They “wouldn't let us in any of them. 

Senator Gotpwarer. And their nose, the bombardier compartment, 
is solid, so you could not see in it 

General Twining. We could see—I was in the TU-104, and that is 
practically the same nose as on the Badger, and they had a standard 
arrangement there. 

Senator GoLpwarer. While you were over there, did you find out 
anything of value to engineering concerning their large jet engines 
that we hear reports of, 19,000 to 2 3,000 pounds ? © 

General Twininc. I think you could answer that. 

General Irvine. Well, to begin with, I will start out with the fact 
that they increased the production, the output of the British Nene 
design 25 percent over what either we or the British did in that time 
period, 

I saw the first afterburner engines and the first axial-flow jet engines 
torn down and cut away in school, and the axl: al-flow jet engine I saw 
was a good one, a small engine, around 7,000 pounds with after 
burner. (© 

They demonstrated they could take this design, which was originally 
a German engine, a GM-—004, which wasn’t very good, and make a good 
engine out of it 

The detailed design of this engine was excellent. It had those im- 
provements that we have on some of our most modern engines to in- 
crease the airflow through the engine. 

The turbine blades, the compressor blades, were about like our early 
design J-57. This wasa good engine. 

We were quite certain that they had another engine about our J—57 
size, although a single-stage engine, of somewhere between 10,000 and 
12,000 pounds thrust. We saw this sort of an engine in an airplane, 
but I didn’t see the parts of it. This is in their supersonic light 
bomber. 

So that while we were unable to get at any of the parts of these 
larger engines, there should be no problem in scaling the engine up. 

General Twintne. And the engine in the Badger and the 104 is a 
little bigger than that. They are up to 15,000 to 18,000 pounds. 
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General Irvine. Based on length of the nacelle, diameter of the 
nacelle, air inlets and air exits, this engine ought to have about 19,000 
pounds thrust. 

Senator GoLpwarer. Is it merely a matter of making the engine 
bigger in getting their increased thrust, or is it something they know 
about metallurgy ¢ 


SOVIETS EXCEED UNITED STATES IN ENGINE THRUST BECAUSE OF OUR 
MONEY POLICY 


General Irvine. No, there was nothing that we saw .: sia engines 
that was any different or any better than what we are doing. I think 
in detailed engine design, those things which give you range, I think 
they are still behind us. But in those things which give you straight 
horsepower, such as our development program with General Electric 
on the J—53 engine, they are making progress. However, we stopped 
that development. The Russians went ahead and built such an engine. 

Senator Symineron. Why did we stop it ? 

General Irvine. We didn’t have enough money to do all the things 
that appeared desirable. This is always true in life, perhaps. But 
we elected to go down the route of building a smaller engine. This is 
one diffe rence in our philosophy, I think, th: at we have e1 ideavored to 
build engines capable of lower fuel consumption and higher output for 
a given diameter. But putting more money in our research and devel 
opment programs we could have done more things, too, which may 
have been very desirable. @ 

Senator SyMincron. Senator, does that answer your question 4 


QUESTION OF SOVIET STRATEGIC BOMBING CAPABILITIES 


Senator Gotpwater. Those are the only two questions I had. I 
have been very interested in their development of strategic bombing 
capabilities, in view of the fact they had practically no experience 
with it during the war. There is no question about their ability to 
build planes, but there has been some question in my mind about their 
ability to provide the niceties that we have for accurate bombing. 

General Irvine. Let me point out this, sir, if I may. 

Senator SymrneTon. Certainly. 

General Irvine. They showed us in a school an operating mockup 
of the B-29 bombing system with some improvements. They ran a 
typical problem for us, just the same as we would do in our schools. 
if I were a Russian, 1 would try to copy the K system, because the 
8-29 bombing system, with improvements in it, is capable of dropping 
« nuclear bomb on an area target only—but is not good enough for 
every kind of precision work. 

Senator GoLpwater. That is all I have. 

General Twintnc. The Q system. 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING ARTICLE 
Senator Symincton, At this point in the record, I will place, if I 


may, a thought-provoking article by Mr. Walter Lippmann with re- 
spect to a recent statement attributed to Admiral Radford. @® 
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(The Lippmann article referred to is as follows:) 
{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Thursday, July 19, 1956] 
Topay AND ToMORROW 
THE RADFORD PROPOSALS 
By Walter Lippmann 


There are going on inside the Government two big arguments about military 
policy. The one has been brought into the open through the Symington sub- 
committee, prompted, it seems plain enough, by high but not the very highest 
officers of the Air Force. This argument is about whether the money asked for 
by the administration is enough to keep us ahead of the Soviet Union in the 
ultimate nuclear weapons. Out of this argument has come the action of Con- 
gress in voting $900 million more for the Air Force than the President asked for. 

The second argument, which was brought into the open in dispatches by Mr. 
Anthony Leviero, turn on proposals by Admiral Radford to reduce the Armed 
Forces by about 800,000 men during the coming 3 years. This would mean a 
smaller Army but one armed with more deadly modern weapons. The Radford 
doctrine would give up the idea of being prepared to fight large local wars, 
like the Korean, with conventional, that is to say, without nuclear, weapons. 

There is a connection between the two arguments. It is that the cost of main- 
taining both kinds of military power would be prohibitive. It is not possible 
as the cost of weapons rises to keep up 2 military establishments—1 for a world 
war and 1 for local wars, 1 with the big nuclear armaments and the other a 
powerful but conventional Army, Navy, and Air Force. It would mean that both 
military establishments would be second rate. Insofar as the Radford proposals 
face up to the dilemma, they will have a sympathetic hearing. 

For the general public the most serious question is raised by those who make 
the following argument. Now that the U. 8S. S. R. and the United States 
have reached a stalemate in nuclear weapons, neither will dare to use them. 
This will mean that military aggression with conventional weapons—like that of 
the North Koreans—can be undertaken without fear of nuclear penalties. It 
is necessary, therefore, to be ready to resist conventional aggression with a con 
ventional Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Without saying that it is theoretically impossible, it seems to me most un- 
likely that a war as big as the Korean war, which concerned the U. S. 8S. R. and 
the United States, could ever be fought again without the use of nuclear weapons. 
The chances would be very great that small atomic bombs would be followed 
by bigger bombs and these by still bigger bombs and these by still bigger ones. 
The chances of general war would be so great that a local war on the Korean 
scale would be an incalculable military risk. It is not absolutely certain but it 
is very probable that for the visible future wars of this type will be absorbed into 
the overal' nuclear stalemate. This calculation should not prove to be an im 
prudent risk 

The assumption which lies at the root of the argument is that the alternative 
to general nuclear war is local conventional war. I wonder. It seems to me that 
the real alternative is first guerilla warfare and second, political infiltration and 
maneuver. Against neither of these kinds of warfare are the conventional Amer 
ican military forces prepared to be effective. 

What fighting there is in the world today is in Algeria and in Cyprus and in 
Palestine. Such guerrilla warfare can be an effective kind of warfare in a sense 
that it wins concessions. But it is not the kind of warfare for which American 
military power, nuclear or conventional, is prepared or even designed. 

It follows, I believe, that if ever our vital interests are involved in an outbreak 
of local violence and disorder, for example in the Middle East, we shall not again 
do what we did in Korea. We shall not engage ourselves in a big land war on the 
other side of the world. We shall remember that we are a sea and an air power, 
and we shall tailor the shape of our intervention to the character of our military 
forces. 

We are vulnerable in Germany, in Japan, in Vietnam, in Korea, and in For- 
mosa, not to military aggression but to political infiltration and maneuver. Red 
China is working to make a deal with the Chinese in Formosa, and who can be at 
all confident that they will not succeed, if not now behind Chiang’s back then 
later on when Chiang goes? The same kind of thing is underway behind Dr. 
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Syngman Rhee’s back in South Korea and behind Diem’s in South Vietnam. 
Germany negotiations with the East are not very far off and once Dr 
tires, they are certain to take place. 

The critics of the Radford thesis, who want to maintain conventional forces big 
enough to fight another Korean war, may fairly be asked at what place, where our 
interests are at stake, a war of the Korean type might break out. This is a fair 
question because a military establishment has to be designed for a war with a 
particular adversary. It cannot be designed for any kind of war anywhere with 
anybody. Our strategic Air Force is designed for a particular war. sut is not 
the plea of those who believe that we must also have big conventional forces pre- 
pared for another Korean war a case of preparing for a war that is past? 


Senator Durr. I would like to say I read that article and thought it 
was a thoughtful, imaginative, and provocative article, and it is going 
to open up some new ranges of thinking in the overall world proble ms. 


In 
. Adenauer re- 


RECOMMENDS INCREASE OF SIX B-52 WINGS OVER PRESENT PROGRAM 


Senator Symineron. You said you favored increasing the number 
of B-52 wings from the currently authorized force level of 11 to 17. 
Has any action been taken on that recommendation, as to the number 
of wings? 

General Twining. No, sir; that is my position right now. 

Senator Symineton. When do you expect a decision on the matter ? 

General T'wrnina. It will be made before the 1958 budget. 


NEEDS OTHER RESOURCES, ALSO, TO SUPPORT ADDITIONAL B-52 WINGS 


Senator Symineron. What resources besides aircraft would be 
needed to make use of these additional B—52’s? 

General Twining. Of course, we would have to have more funds to 
get them initially, and then there would be the base problem. It would 
take quite « few more bases to disperse that number of wings. 

Senator Symineton. More bases, more trained people. 

If you went to 17 wings in SAC, are you planning to cut wings in 
any other commands ? 

General Twining. Well, we are not planning on it right now, but 
it might be necessary to do so. 

Senator Symineton. Because of money ? 

General Twrnine. Well, because of money and people; because by 
the added potential we have in the 17 B-52 wings, we could afford to 
cut in some other categories, I think. 

Senator Symineron. And still be able to perform your mission ? 

General ‘T'wintne. Still have an even more effective Air Force. 

Senator Symineron. Yes. That is good. 

Are there new budgetary provisions for such other resources that 
such an increase might involve? 

General Twining. Well, that would have to be ascertained in the 
1958 budget. 


MORE MONEY NEEDED TO MAINTAIN STRENGTH 


Senator SymineroN. Presumably this is part of the reason why, 
utilizing your illustration of rolling back the rug, why you will need 
a great, deal more money in fiscal 1958 if you are going to maintain—— 


General Twintnc. Maintain the same degree ‘of modernization and 
strength. 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION INCREASING 1957 BUDGET VALUABLE TO AIR FORCE 


Senator Symineron. The Congress accompanied its action to in- 
crease the 1957 budget of the Air Force with the statement that the 
added funds “should be utilized to expedite production of heavy 
bombers, tankers, and other essential Air Force weapons to the opti- 
mum limit of existing facilities.” 

[t is correct, is it not, that you think the additional funds can be used 
effectively and efficiently by the Air Force? 

General Twintne. Yes; I think they can. 

Senator Symineron. Have you been studying the best uses for such 
additional funds; and if so, would you give the subcommittee your 
present views as to how, in general terms, you would recommend 
having such funds used ¢ 

General Twintnc. I have prepared a statement on that and would 
ke to read to make sure it is accurate. 

Senator Symrneron. You have a statement with you? 

(yeneral T'wrnine. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Would you read it; but before that, may I 
nterject, based on something I saw in the paper, that I do not think 
you knew, when the Congress appropriated this additional money, it 
ippropriated it with the specific request for additional tankers as 
well as B-52s 7 

General Twintna. No; I did not know that initially. 

Senator Symineron. The language was B-52s, and “tankers and 
other essential Air Force weapons. 


Will vou proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT RE EFFECTIVE USE OF FUNDS ADDED BY CONGRESS 


General Twinine. With respect to the funds added to the Air Force 
appropriation, 1 am not yet in position to make a definite detailed 
recommendation to the Secretary of the Air Force and the Secretary 
of Defense as to the manner in which the mone vy should be obligated. 

The action of the Congress adds $800 million for aircraft and 1 
lated procurement, and $100 million for research and deve dopant: 

In my testimony before the several committees, it has been my posi- 
tion that the 1957 budget, although austere, would permit us to carry 
the Air Force program through 1957. 

It meets only our most essential needs on a minimum basis. 

By certain one-time economies such as calculated reductions in lead 
time, we were able to reduce our requests for funds in certain appro- 
priations. 

If we are to continue to reach and support a program of this magni- 
tude, we will re quire a substantially larger budget in fiscal year 195s. 

I oneness that if I were recommending additional funds they 
would first be for research and development, and then for base con- 
struction. Of course, I know base construction comes under a dif- 
ferent ap proprii ition. 

We are reviewing the present situation with regard to research and 
development, and there are important projects for which I ean 
properly recommend the use of additional research and development 
funds. 

With regard to the additional funds for aircraft and related pro- 
curement, a study has very recently been completed indicating that 
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we can accelerate the production of KC-—135 tankers to a rate of 20 
per month, and that is accelerated, and this would be something in 
the neighborhood of $150 million. It seems to me very desirable that 
this be done, and I expect to recommend it. 

Also it appears feasible to achieve certain growth potential in the 
B-52, which should be promptly undertaken, and that is about $7 
million, 

1 believe funds can also be usefully employed in buying long lead 
time items during the current year for B—52’s to be purchased in the 
1958 budget, and this would be about $220 million. 

During the last week we have received a report indicating that 
funds not previously budgeted may be required in 1957 to realize the 
earliest practic ‘al operational capabilities of the ICBM and the IRBM. 

This is evidence of what appears to be very satisfactory progress 
n the development of these new missiles. 

In the Air Secretary’s letter to the chairman dated April 9, 1956, it 
was stated that we were not in a position at that time to estimate 
accurately 1957 requirements for ballistic missile development and 
early operational capability. 

We should soon be in a position to make a rather firm estimate as to 
the 1957 needs and their requirements for the use of a substantial part 
of the $800 million. 

In summary, I believe the Air Force can put to effective use the 
additional funds which the Congress has appropriated. 

Now, that is just that no recommendations have gone in as yet, and 
we are working along this line. 


NEEDS CONSIDERABLY MORE MONEY NEXT YEAR 


Senator Symrneron. Actually, if you feel that next year you are 
going.to have to jump this budget some $5 billion, you could use con- 
sides rably more money, effectively, than the Congress has appro- 
priated ¢ 

General Twining. Next year; yes. 

Senator Symineron. General Twining, that completes my detailed 
questions. 

MUST “KEEP ON OUR TOES’; MUST NOT DOWNGRADE THE SOVIETS 

I ask you again, for the record, in connection with your trip to Rus- 
sia, did it change in any way your opinion about what we should do 
with respect to the future development of our Air Force? 

General Twintnc. No. The only—I feel that the program we 
have, the Air Force program, is a good one, a sound one. 

It furnishes the deterrent force we must have in this country. 

The only concern of mine is looking down the road a few years. | 
feel these Russians, as I said several times, I feel this strongly, that 
they are out on a broad front to outdo the United States both indus- 
trially and in this development of their fighting aircraft and other 
veapons. 

I must say that we have got to keep on our toes, and not be afraid 
to try to make some breakthrough ourselves in this country, even 
though it may cost. a lot to keep ahead of these people, because it would 
not surprise me at all in the next few years that they really break 
through with something outstanding. 
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I do not know in what area it is going to be, but they are on the 
move, and they are really smart people, and we should not ever down- 
grade them. 

SOVIETS CATCHING UP ON UNITED STATES 


Senator Symineton. They are in the process of closing the gap of 
our air superiority ? 

General Twrninc. They are picking up on us, catching up to us, 
and whether they catch up with us or not is up to us, and if we do 
not keep moving pretty fast, they will catch us. 

Senator Syminoton. In other words, if we do not spend a lot more 
in the next fiscal year and beyond, the chances are they will catch up 
with us, if we continue a policy of austerity with respect to money ? 


UNITED STATES CANNOT AFFORD TO BE “TOO AUSTERE” IN REGARD TO MONEY 


General Twrntne. I do not think we can be too austere, certainly 
in the research and development field. I think that is the one place we 
must be sure we keep ahead. 

Senator Symrneron. You do not feel we should be austere any- 
where, based on your previous testimony ? 

General Twrntna. No, not too austere. Speaking about the trip 
to Russia, that interests me most, the research and development area. 


UPGRADES SOVIETS’ TECHNICAL ABILITY 


Senator Symineron. Did your trip to Rissia convince you that the 
Russians were better technically than you thought they were before 
you went ¢ 

General Twrnrne. Yes; it did me personally. 

Senator Symrncron. General Putt, I would like to ask you what 
your feeling is about that. You have been in this field a long time. 

What did the trip to Russia do as far as your opinion is concerned ? 

General Purr. I certainly saw nothing that would cause me te alter 
my assessment or modify any of the statements which I had previously 
given to the committee. 


HAVE TO MOVE FAST TO STAY AHEAD 


However, what I did see more strongly confirmed my opinion and 
my assessment that we cannot let any grass grow under our feet in 
moving out just as fast as is reasonable. 

We have got to use judgment all along the line, but we have really 
got to press and watch our laurels here in the development of new 
weapons systems. 

I am still as convinced as I was before our trip to Russia that 
we are dealing with a first-rate and a capable competitor who must 
be considered most dangerous if his objective of world domination is to 
continue to be his objective. 


SUGGESTS CAUTION IN EVALUATION OF SOVIET DEVELOPMENTS 


I would like—based on our experience since we have been back here 
while relating what we saw to various people, I think I would like to 
throw out a word of caution. 
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We relate what we saw, and then this very quickly leads to a dis- 
cussion of how do we assess the Russians, and usually our audience 
has a tendency to form their assessment on the description of what 
we saw. 

This can be very dangerous, I think, and could be most misleading 
and cause a serious miscalculation. 

Any assessment that we make of where the Russians stand vis-a-vis 
the United States has to be based on a much broader spectrum of 
knowledge than just on what we saw, and at least several factors 
must be considered, and these factors are considered every time we 
make an assessment of where we are. 

First, of course, part of that consideration is what we did see. 

Another very important factor is the things that we know they 
have definitely, we oa positive proof, that we did not see. 

Then there are some other things. One certainly must draw the 
conclusion that they did not show us everything. They may have 
shown us some of the latest things they had, ‘but th ey sure would have 
been very silly, I think, to have shown us ev verything that they had. 

Senator Symrneron. What was that quote of Tupolev’s s about the 
pocket $ 

General Twrntne. We asked him if he wanted to show us something. 
He said, “Well, you have got to keep something in your pocket.” 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 


SOVIETS HAVE DEMONSTRATED SCIENTIFIC ABILITY } EMPHASIZE TRAINING 


General Purr. So the third factor you have to make some assump- 
tion or speculate about the things they did not show us, about which 
we know nothing, and then you have to add into your assessment, your 
assessment of their capabilities on the basis of the rate of progress 
that they have made. 

This consists of their demonstrated scientific and theoretical capa- 
bility, which we have positive proof of, their quantitative and quali- 
tative emphasis on technical education which, I think, so far as what 
we saw was probably the most significant thing toward assessing the 
future; and the work which we had observed to date, and this rate 
of industrial, scientific, and technological progress in the past 10 
years. 

Now, also on the basis of what we saw it certainly is evident to us 
that the Soviets recognize the merits of developing a wide variety 
of aircraft types and several prototypes of each variety, from which 
they can select what it is they put into production. 


LESS ADVANCE IN ELECTRONICS FIELD 


This is something I wish to add. There is another general con- 
clusion that I think everybody on the trip would agree with, purely 
on the basis of what we saw, not what we did not see or what we have 
to speculate on, but purely on the basis of what we saw, they appear 
to be least advanced in the electronics field. 

You can draw several conclusions as to why we were shown what 
we were shown, but certainly on the basis of what we saw they would 
appear to be least advanced in the electronics field. 
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[ am somewhat skeptical as to whether they really are or not but, 
on the other hand, ¥ ‘annot say that they are any further advaneed 

: _— it was 

ator SyMinGTon. Excuse me. You say that was the one they 

were ae advanced in @ 

General Purr. Appears to be. 

senator Symineron. What would you say appears to be the om 
that they were the most advanced in? 


SOVIET: EMPHASIZE RESEARCH IN MATERIALS STRENGTHS 


General Purr. I would say, in my judgme nt, as a field of research 
and development, both on the basis of the facilities the *y had, both in 
numbers and quality, and the relative emphasis that they seemed to be 
placing on materials and strength of materials, that seemed to be the 
one area in which they placed a lot of emphasis—you would concur in 
that one? 

General Twrninc. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. That would be the chief reason they were s« 
far ahead in their engine program, would it not ? 

General Purr. The research they are doing could put them ahead if 
we do not maintain a vigorous research and development program in 
propulsion. 

We have known this for a very long time, just looking at their funda- 
mental research work, that they are outstanding in their materials 
field, and this was certainly borne out by what we actually saw. 

Senator Symrneron. When you say “materials,” do you mean pri- 
marily metallurgy ¢ 

General Purr. I melude metallurgy, all the basic science that goes 
into the development of materials, strength of materials, and 
structures. 

Senator Symrneron. Alloys? 

General Purr. Alloys. 

I think we must state that we saw very little of titanium, and not 
much, too much, of magnesium, but it would be pretty hard to draw 
any conclusions as to just exactly where they stand on the basis of what 
we saw. 

[ thought—well, I read Dr. Killian’s testimony before the com- 
mittee last night, and he reported on the trip of the United States and 
other nations’ physicists to Russia recently. 

Before I read that I had run across this report in Business Week, 
and it seemed to me that some of the statements in here describe very 
succinetly our feeling that we got in the aeronautical research and 
development field. 


PHYSICISTS REPORT SOVIET FACILITIES SUPERIOR 


For instance, while these physicists drew the conclusion that so fas 

s actual research knowledge in high energy physics field is concerned 

was probably not any greater than ours, perhaps a little less, the 

significant thing was that they agreed that the Soviet facilities, 

according to the touring team of I Inited States physicists, turned out 

to be superior to any others in the world; and Soviet researchersythey 
say, are first class. 
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Then they go on to say that by virtue of the fact that they have 
these superior facilities, the Russians could have a 10-year lead re- 
search in this field. They do not have that now, but by virtue of 
superior facilities they could have in the future a 10-year lead. 


HIGH LEVEL DEVELOPMENT IN AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


Well, we got the same kind, or at least I got the same kind, of a feel 
for their work in the aeronautical sciences. 

While what we saw was practically nothing of their aeronautical 
research and development facilities, except what we saw in the school 
there, I have no doubt that this is a high-priority effort of theirs, and 
it would seem to me if they recognized the need for facilities in the 
high-energy physics field, they also have recognized it in the others. 

What little intelligence we have indic ates they are building facilities, 
ind as has been said around this table before, we have known for a long 
time they are good in basic research, and here again this report states 
that if research is strong, as the United States physicists say it is in 
Russia, weapon technology is certain to be not far behind. 

So the same thing applies in the aeronautical field as it would 
physics. 

Senator Symineron. What issue of Business Week is that in / 

General Purr. July 7. I only quote it as an authority, so to speak, 
because I had read Dr. Killian’s-testimony before this committee in 
which he also speaks about this,-and corroborates what is appearing 
here in Business Week. 


SOVIETS PUT MORE EMPHASIS ON AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 


Senator Symineron. General, it interested me that you said they 
make up various prototypes of all various types and then decide 
where to go. Often they also go in production. For example, they 
built the Bear as well as the Bison; but we only built one of the two, 
because we were limited by funds. 

In your testimony before this committee last May Mr. Hamilton 
isked you the question : 

Directing your attention to aircraft, are your funds adequate to produce a 
suitable number of prototypes of aircraft? 

General Putt. We are essentially limited te producing ome prototype for each 
type of aircraft that we require. In other words, if we need a new day fighter, 
a new tactical fighter, we are essentially limited to building just one. 

Mr, Hamitton. Has that always been the case? Have you always followed 
that practice in the Air Force? 

General Putt. No, sir. We have in the past had the opportunities and 
resources to build more. 

What you are saying really is that the Russians are putting more 
money into research and development than the United States in this 
field; is that correct ? 

General Purr. I would draw that conclusion. 

Senator Symineton. I say “money,” but they are putting more of 
their resources into research and development in the tield of aeronau- 

cal development than we are: is that a fair statement ? 

‘jamal Purr. It would appear that way to me. 

Senator Symrneron. As a result of your trip to Russia and what 

uu knew before ? 
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General Purr. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. General Irvine, would you agree with that? 

General Irvine. I certainly would. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you finished, General Putt, or is there 
anything further you would want to say ? 


SOVIETS HAVE NO BUDGETARY LIMITATION ON RESEARCH 


General Purr. One other or two other observations: We got the 
statement directly, and I have heard it on two other occasions, that 
there is no budgetary limitation on research. The only limitation is 
how much their scientists can do. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, their guideline is limited only 
by the number of hours their engineers and scientists can work—not by 
what they get from their treasury; is that right? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. You say you heard that over there? 

General Purr. We heard that over there. 

This was directly quoted to us, to General Irvine, and I heard it be- 
fore, some months before, when we had a meeting of our Air Force 
Scientific Advisory Board. 

Two members had attended the Rome meeting of the Geophysical 
Year organization, and the Russians that were in that program told 
them, told our people, the same thing; and this report in here also 
states that the physicists have no limitation upon research. 

Senator Symineron. To be sure I understand, what you and General 
Irvine also heard in Russia only corroborated what you had heard pre- 
viously from at least two different places; is that correct? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

General Twintna. I think you might add there they get a project 
approved. If the Academy of Sciences group decides they want to do 
something for Russia, they decide it, they go to the political leaders and 
say, “This is the project we think Russia should do,” and if it is ap- 
proved as a project, they do it, and that is all there is to it. 

Senator Symrneton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Symrneron. You had another point, General Putt? 


SOVIETS HAVE GAINED “MANY GENERATIONS” ON UNITED STATES IN 
AIRCRAFT FIELD 


General Purr. Well, I have been trying since we got back to 
search for some yardstick or measure of where they might be, just look- 
ing at aircraft now vis-a-vis the United States. 

Again I have to emphasize just on the basis of what we saw, the air- 
craft that we saw, it seemed to me that they were probably about 1 gen- 
eration, 1 family, or 1 turn of the wheel behind us probably, and here 
it is dangerous to try to strike an average, but at most about 2 genera- 
tions of aircraft. 

Comparing perhaps—not perhaps, but comparing what we have in 
operational units, with what they have in operational units, in other 
words, if we stood still, about the next turn of the wheel on family of 
aircraft, they would be right up with us. 

Senator Symineton. Would you say that, based on what you have 
seen since World War II, and what you know they had in World 
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War LI, they have gained many generations since World War II, 
in their development of aircraft? 

General Purr. Yes. They have got shorter generations up to this 
point, and taking where they were to where they are today, and if 
we maintain our rate of bringing out new models and they maintain 
theirs, why, we would probably go along maybe a generation or at 
the most two generations ahead of them. 

This is what I would hope we would always be able to do. But 
this gives us some feel for the time when if our rates become not com- 
parable, but we slowed up, and they went ahead as to when they 
could—— 


SOVIETS WILL OVERTAKE UNITED STATES IN AIRPOWER, UNLESS 
UNITED STATES SPEEDS UP 


Senator Symineron. Would it not be true, based on the testimony 
of Dr. Killian, and what you saw, that if we continue on the present 
basis it is only a question of time when they will overtake us in air- 
power ¢ 

General Purr. This is my judgment that they will overtake us if we 
continue the present rate. 

Senator Symineron. What year would you think they would do 
that? 

General Purr. Well, this is awfully hard to pinpoint a yea 

Senator Symineron. It is a difficult question. 

General Purr. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Have you anything further? 

General Purr. Except to answer any questions. 

Senator Symineron. General Irvine, you also went to Russia. 
Would you give us your frank opinion, as a true expert in this field 
of engineering and airplane production? 


SHORTAGE OF RESEARCH MONEY HAS DELAYED PRODUCTION OF 
SUPERSONIC BOMBER 


General Irvine. I was impressed by the fact that they carry out 
their production programs with much less sophisticated equipment 
than we use, and turn out acceptable products. 

Now, with regard to the programs we have talked about, as the 
potential that they may have in the various fields, I believe hace can 
meet or exceed those quotas with the systems they have and the trained 
people they have. 

Now again from the critical viewpoint of a production man, I am 
always worrying about General Putt’s output to make sure that for 
the next generation of airplane design I will have a good airplane 
to build. I have been very disturbed for the last 5 years. We have 
been able in one case, on the KC-135, to let the new airplane design 
push out the last old one. I am certain at this time we are not going 
to be able to do that in the next generation of bombers. 

So that I feel that General Putt’s department has not gotten all 
the money it could have properly used over the past 3 or 4 years to 
enable us to produce advanced aircraft such as a supersonic bomber 
when, so far as I am concerned, the factory could turn it out, and would 
like to turn it out, from the production standpoint. 
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B-58 NOT REPLACEMENT FOR B-52 


Senator Syminoron. At that point, there was testimony with re- 
spect to the B—-58 that worried me. 

The B-58 is not a true replacement for the B-52; is it? 

General Irvine. No; it isa replacement for the B-47. 

Senator Symrncron. That is right. The B-58 was a bomber de- 
signed to replace the B-47, and there is no bomber we have coming up 
that isa replacement of the B-52;isthatcorrect? ® 


SOVIETS SHOWED FOUR NEW AIRPLANES 


General Irvine. Talking to the No. 1 Air Force man, Zhigarov, and 
Rudenko, the No. 2 man, Rudenko particularly seemed be be quite well 
jualified technically, I think as well as most of our tactical com- 
manders. 

I commented upon the number of types we saw. We saw 4 new air- 
planes, 3 delta-wing airplanes and 1 swept-back-wing airplane. 

He said, “Oh, yes: we build a number of different types and a num- 
ver of each type, and then at some point we will make a selection from 
them.” It was my feeling at that time that he was not fully satisfied 

with any of them. 

He was taking a very critical attitude about what the designers were 
loing. 

Senator Symrneron. If what you say is true, then they are spend- 


ing, in resources, a great deal more in research and development than 
e are. 


SOVIETS SPEND MORE FOR TESTING NEW ATRCRAFT DESIGN 


General Irvine. In every program we have seen, on the MIG-15, 
the MIG-17, the MIG—19, they stepped out and built airplanes in 
quantities of 30 and 60 for test programs. 

Senator Symrneron. So whereas we build 2 prototypes—do we 
uild more than 2; ever build more than 2? I want to be right. 

General Irvine. We do two steps. Normally we build 1 or 2 for the 
prototype, and then build a qeutery later for test purposes. 

Senator Symineton. How many? 

General Irvine. In the case of the B-52, we built 13 for test pur- 
poses, which will, after completion of the test program, be modified 
for tactical units. 

Senator Symrneron. And that is the figure that compares to their 

0 and 60? 

General Irvine. Yes, with respect to fighters. 


SOVIETS GIVE MORE ATTENTION TO AIRCRAFT RESEARCH 


Senator Symineton. Again I want to ask the question: If this is 
true, they are spending not only more in resources for research and de- 
velopment, but a great deal more than we are. That could be the 
only conclusion, could it not? 

General Irvine. My viewpoint, from a production standpoint, is that 
this is the way you get there in the shortest time period. 

Senator Symineron. But I want you to answer that question. 

General Irvine. Yes, I am sure it is. 
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Senator Symineton. How about that, General Putt, do do you 
agree ¢ 

General Purr. I do. 

Senator Symineron. Do you agree to that, General Twining? 

General Twintne. They spend 1 more than we do, and I mean spend- 
ing more than we are, in overall resources. 


SOVIETS WILL PASS UNITED STATES IN QUALITY RACE, UNLESS UNITED 
STATES CHANGES ITS POLICIES 


Senator Symrneron. They are building many more prototypes: 
Then they are building what we would call in plant parlance, produc- 
tion prototypes bey ond that. Then they go into production and build 
very large numbers of MIG-15’s and MIG-17’s, and now Farmers. 
I am not talking about discrepancies in quantity, because we have 
given up in the quantity race. That is the testimony before this 
committee. But we justify loss of the quantitative race on the 
grounds we are superior in quality. But if these stories that you 
gentlemen bring back from this trip are true, then it is a fact they 
are spending a great deal more of their resources on quality than we 
are. We know ‘they have been doing that recently in training young 
people to be engineers and scientists. If they are doing it also on 
such items as mockups, prototypes and production prototypes, then 
there is no question about the fact that ultimately they are going to 
pass us in the qualitative race for air superiority. Isn’t that correct? 

Are they not bound to pass us unless we change our own program 
planning? Isthata fair statement, General Putt ? 

General Purr. That is a fair statement. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you agree with that, General Irvine? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Well, looking at some of the airplanes specifically, and speaking 
of this business of generations, we are not talking about 10-year 
generations in looking at the airplanes they had. Considering their 
capability of being reduced to production—this is classified. © 

Senator Symineton. What airplane is that? 

General Irvine. Their MIG-19. 

Senator Symrneron. That is interesting. 


INSTEAD OF 20 YEARS BEHIND THEY ARE NOW 3 YEARS BEHIND 


General Irvine. It is a good airplane. Their Flashlight, their 
intercepter, is a very dangerous airplane. It has our red system of 
aiming the guns. It is what we call the lead pursuit type. But, at 
the same time, it has two very good 37-millimeter guns on it, which 
would disturb me if they were coming behind me in a B47. 

I mean there are some things we need to do, but again I think it 
is 1 generation of about 3 years that they are behind us, at the outside. 

Senator Symincron. Are they catching up that fast ? 

General Irvine. Instead of being 20 years behind us, they are now 
about 3. 

Senator Symineton. How many 3-year development cycle genera- 
tions do you think they were behind us in the air at the end of “World 


War II? 
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General Irvine. Well, in the YAK area they were a long way be- 
hind. 

Senator Symincton. You say they are one generation behind us now, 
which is the equivalent of 3 years¢ How many comparable genera- 
tions were they behind us at the end of World War IT? 

General Irvine. They would be six. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, since World War II they 
have gone from 6 generations behind us to 1, and yet some of us who 
believe it is important to recognize their abilities are criticized when 
we say they are closing the gap of our airpower superiority. It is hard 
to understand. 

Ge sneral Irving. Senator, if you saw this so-called supersonic light 
homber, it was a good looking airplane. © 

They are not as good as we are in low fuel consumption, but then 
you walk into an engineering school and see copies in the wind tunnel 
of our very latest and very best aerodynamics. 

So I say there is your generation. All they have got to do is to 
teach the kids who are going to maintain their airplanes and put 
the best of them in the design bureau, and they are in business. These 
well-trained officers, after their tactical experience, will be able to es- 
tablish requirements in the design bureaus. 

This bothers me from the standpoint of our rate at modernization 
and what we start in our factories for new production programs. 


UNDERESTIMATION COULD BE FATAL 


Senator Symrnctron. Would it not be fair to say that invariably the 
leaders of our Government in the past, in this country, have always 
underestimated the strength of theenemy. Then, when found wrong, 
they send the younger people out to make up for it, in blood and treas- 
ure; the young primarily in blood, the older people primarily in 
treasure. 

The only difference is that this time nobody will have the chance to 
make up for a comparable underestimation, if the Russians really get 
hold of the air; isn’t that a fair statement ? 

General Irvine. That is right. 


SOVIETS PRIMARILY INTERESTED IN POWER 


Senator Symrncron. General Twining’s testimony before the full 
committee impressed me that they were primarily interested in one 
thing—power. There was the story of General Blanchard and Mar- 
shal Bulganin, and then what Khrushchev had to say about France. 
Power would appear to be what interests them. 

General Irving. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Regardless of whether they are building less 
steel overall, they are building for military power all the time and 
thinking about that power all the time; is that a fair statement? 

General Irving. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Express that any way you want to. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

We were impressed with the capability of their people, their train- 
ing, and their background, and their war experience and the determi- 
nation that they expressed to accomplish their mission. 


NON SAE RENO Frm 
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Of course, they talked out of both sides of their mouths. On the 
one hand, they would say, “We are for peace and we didn’t show you 
very many long-range bombers, but we have the capability to produce 
them. WwW e are a peaceful nation.” They are putting the glove on, 
only it is the mailed fist. @® 

Senator Ervin. It reminds me of the story of the Irishman who 
said that he loved peace, and he said, “And if necessary I am going to 
have to whip hell out of him in order to get it.” | Laughter. | 

Senator Symincron. Senator Ervin, any questions? 

Senator Ervin. No questions. 


ILLUMINATING TESTIMONY 


I would just like to say that it certainly has been most illuminating 
to me the way these gentlemen have testified in this informal and 
most forthright manner. 

Senator SyMineton. Senator Duff ¢ 

Senator Durr. I will join in that statement, without reservation. 

Senator Symineton. General Twining are General Putt and Gen- 
eral Irvine involved as deeply as you are in this alert next week ? 

General ‘Twrntne. I think we could have them available Monday. 

Senator Symineton. Could we leave it that we will consider your 
coming back ? 

I do want to ask: Was the trip worthwhile? 

General Purr. Yes. 

General Irvine. Yes,it was. @) 


WE ARE NOT VERY FAR AHEAD); SOVIETS CLOSING QUALITY GAP 


Senator Symincton. General Irvine, let me ask you this question: 
We have gotten into a philosophy in this country that we cannot 
afford to match the Communists in numbers. As example, we cannot 
afford to match them in men; we cannot afford to match them in 
submarines; we cannot afford to match them in trained engineers. 
Now we say we cannot afford to match them in planes; and we are 
constantly emphasizing that the reason we have the right to say that, 
and establish policies accordingly, is because qualitatively we are so 
far superior to them. 


But are we so far superior? What are your comments on that? 
SOVIETS MAY EVEN BE AHEAD IN NEW WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT 


General Irvine. My comments are simply I back up General Putt’s 
testimony that we are not very far ahead of them at the moment, they 
have been closing the gap over the last 15 years, and so I can only 
come to one conclusion: That in such areas as ballistic missiles, nu- 
clear bombers, chemical bombers, long-range interceptors, we must do 
everything we can in marshaling people and resources into expediting 
those programs to the fullest. 

Senator Symineton. Based on the testimony you have given us this 
afternoon, and on General Putt’s testimony, might they even now be 
ahead of us in those fields? 

General Irvine. I think it is possible they might be because of some 
things General Putt and I both observed and how they showed up 
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when they are dealing with some of our scientists in 
scientific meetings where they 
possibly better. in 


some of th: 
appear to be as good in some areas, 
the very fundamental things of electronics and 
metallurgy. They are not as good as we are in produetior 
engineering. 


UNLESS CHANGE IN OUR POLIOY, SOVIETS WILIL PASS UNITED STATES IN 
QUALITY 
Senator Symrneton. Do you agree with that, General Putt? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

_ Senator Symineron. Is it not certain that if we do not take the 

yvraps off of money control of our research and development, illus- 
trated by the way we are handling our guideline limitations now, they 
are going to pass us in a rels atively short time. 

General Putr. If they keep going the way they are going today 

Senator Symrneron. In qui ality. 

General Irvine, do you agree with that? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. General Twining? 

General TwintnGa. Sure; if you stop—— 

Senator Symrneron. If we keep the guidelines. 

The testimony has been that they have no wraps, you might say, 
placed on the emphasis they put on research and development. Over 
recent years here we have had very definite wraps put on our ow! 

ch and deve lopment. 


My question is, If they continue, based on the knowledge we now 


ve of their training program and the knowledge now of their prod- 
uct, and technical engineering training; if we continue our policy and 
they continue their policy they are bound to pass us in quality; are 
they not? 

General Twinrne. T think that is true. 

Senator Symineron. I do not see how one could possibly come to 
any other conclusion. 


LOSS OF SOME MONEY OR LOSS OF THE UNITED STATES 


I hope that this is all taken into account in the next budget. 

I have said before that if people who feel like some of us do are 
wrong, we are going to lose some money; but if we are right, unless 
there is a change in our policy, we are going to lose the United States 

General, we are very grateful to you. 


Have you anything further you would like to say, based on your 
trip, or anything else? 


\ PLANNED ECONOMY 


General Twintne. I do not think so. I might add one point, that I 
had a long talk with Mr. Hearst when he came back from Russia 
about a year ago, newspaperman Hearst. 

Senator Symrneron. Wilham Randolph Hearst, Jr. ? 

General Twintnc. Yes, and we were quite concerned at that time 
about having heard about the Russians in talking with them. 

[ asked him the question how good are those ‘people? Are they 
as good as we kind of think they are? And he said from his observa- 
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tion, I think it agrees with just what we found out, he was there a 
ouple of months and traveled a great deal, and he said, generally 
across the board you add everything up, by our standards they are 
quite mediocre, but when those people want to accomplish something, 
he said, they can do anything, and do it well. Examples are the atomic 

nergy plant they were building, building their Air Force and their 
othe r services up, and their industry, and on these they are really going 
to town. 

He said it gives the impression of mediocrity in other places because 
you will see some awfully crude living there today. The »y do not cut 
the grass; they do not build sidewalks in lots of places. They do not 
need them because they have a road to walk on. 

They save many, many millions of dollars on those things which we 
think we have tohave. They just do not pay for them. 

They put that money where it will do the most good. It is just like 
those 2 I told you about, the 2 heroes of Stalingr ad, General Malinin 
and Marshal Rudenko. They were the heroes of that battle. The 
battle ended in February 1942, and their first visit back to Stalingrad 
was the day I went with them to Stalingrad, 14 years after the battle. 

Senator Symineton. Why was that? 

General Twin1ne. They had no business; why should they go to 
Stalingrad? They had business 

General Irvine. They were busy. 

General Twrnine. Look how we do things like that. We would 
have had the commanders back there from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, the Coast Guard 2 or 3 times a year celebrating something or 
other at Stalingrad and do it over the world. The Russians apparently 
do not do those things. 

It is just an example of how they live against the way we live. 

Senator Symrneron. But they are dedicated 

General Twintna. To the job. 

Senator Symineron. As I heard your testimony before the full 
committee, and as I listened to you and your staff today, they are 
dedicated to maximum military power. 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Is that correct? 

General Twrninc. Yes. 








APPRECIATION 


Senator Symineron. We are mighty grateful to you General Twin- 
ing, and to you too, General Putt, and to you, General Irvine. 

W e will take the liberty, if we want to ‘talk to you more next week, 
to call General Twining. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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